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Colombian Finance and Railroad Concessions. 
CARTAGENA, ) 
REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, May 26, 1895.  { 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

*The attention of the financial world, and especially of 
American capital, is being rapidly turned to Colombian 
railroad construction. For that reason it might be in- 
teresting to know something of the financial condition 
of the Colombian government with a view of throwing 
light upon the validity of railroad concessions that are 
dependent upon subsidies from the government. The 
Spanish official edition of Réclus, by Vergara, issued in 
1892, gives the following : 





PRIDE cows che o-cacetnes cccwancceedeseus Pererrecr eseee $26 831,657 

Expenditures....... Redatovsdadsus dd sieadeccadandendss 29,178,463 
RO oo oral cook oatrawas cue ncsdeeees seecccccececes $2,356,806 
And for the year previous (1891) : 

NHOUINA Ys cicccaxcsctcscnece Vesian Ree eenmcadedas digevadasteane $12,080,165 

MR ONION ccc ccocdaccc-cessece usa cecdecvaxcanceus 14,742,675 
DGGBN ic csc csccssceseesss Nesess epadadacencdudescaas $2,662,510 


It is claimed that since the above was calculated, not 
only has the deficit increased yearly, but also that the gov- 
ernment has issued over $11,000,000 of paper money, in- 
creasing the value of exchange to a ruinous rate. No 
effort has ever been made to pay the interest on the for- 
eign debt, amounting to $12,000,000, or on the home debt, 
amounting to $23,000,000. Besides these items are the 
expenditures of the present revolution and the forced 
loans that have been levied, amounting to $8,500,000 to 
date, with the outlook for another outbreak in the 
country. 

Of all the custom house receipts, 10 per cent. are laid 
aside for the redemption of the foreign railroad sub- 
sidies, paid to American and English companies: but as 
at present the custom house receipts are almost nothing, 
the holders of revenue bonds issued as railroad subsidies 
will have to wait indefinitely for their money. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


[The latest official estimates of revenue and expen- 
diture that we have seen are, in pesos : 


1891-92. 1893 94. 1895-96. 
Revenue.......-ceeeee 26,023,160 30,580,000 26,203,966 
Exenditure.. .. ..... 26,979 325 33,502 386 33,801 888 


June 30, 1894, the official statement of the internal 
debt was 9,413,000 pesos, besides 26,136,000 pesos of 
paper currency. The external debt was £3,280,000, of 
which nearly half was deferred interest. The nominal 
value of the peso is one dollar, but the actual price of 
the legal tender peso last year was about 80 cents, and 
of the debased Colombian peso about 50 cents. EDITOR 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Railroad Telegraph Superintendents. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association of 
Railroad Telegraph Superintendents was held at Mon- 
treal, Quebec, on June 12. In the absence of President 
O. ©. Greene, Vice-President M. B. Leonard occupied the 
chair. 

After the Committee of Arrangements had read its re- 
port, five new members were elected, and Messrs. P. W. 
Drew (Wisconsin Central) and E. E. Rittenhouse (At- 
chison; Topeka & Santa Fe) were transferred from the 
honorary to the active membership list. The Treasurer’s 
report, which was then read, showed a healthy condition 
of financial affairs. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, M. B. Leonard (Chesapeake & Ohio), 
Richmond, Va.; Vice-President, J. W. Fortune (Grand 
Trunk Railway), Detroit; Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. 
Drew (Wisconsin Central), Milwaukee, Wis. The next 
meeting will be at Fortress Monroe, June 17, 1896. 


The afternoon was spent ina carriage drive around 
the city. 

At the evening session, Mr. C. A. Parker read a paper 
on “ Telegraph Line Construction.’’ He said in part : 

Careful attention to location, in building or re-con- 
structing a line, will often save money ; that is, either 
in first cost or subsequent maintenance, or both. A good 
foreman will always keep his line laid out some distance 
ahead of the work to avoid changes after the work is 
partly done. Mr. Parker’s experience has been largely 
in the Rocky Mountains, where he sometimes finds it 
expedient to locate a line 800 ft. above the track to aveid 
snow slides. Lines should always be located where there 
is the least liability of trouble from washouts, from 
probable building of new tracks, from falling timber, etc. 
It pays to use tall poles to avoid trouble from boys and 
other mischievous persons. A few 40 ft. poles will often 
prevent much trouble from wires thrown u»2 from stock 
yards where bales of hay are opened, and will also frus- 


)| trate the schemes of the small boy who breaks insulators 


by throwing stones at them. A pole set in a ravine is to 
be avoided if possible. A long span is often preferable. 

The paper was followed by an animated and practical 
discussion, Messrs. Lattig, Taylor, Drew, Selden, Annett, 
Hammond and others taking part. A committee of 
seven members was appointed to draw up specifications 
for standard line construction and to report at the next 
meeting. 

On Thursday the first paper was by Mr. Ralph W. 
Pope, of New York City, on the Selection and Training 
of new operators. He said, in part: 


The telegraph department of the railroad ye to 
heve been y common consent the acknowledged kinder- 
garten of the telegraphic industry. Those particular 
telegraphers who have not passed through this primary 
department have missed a most important branch of 
training for their life work. In that branch which 
may be designated as the recruiting service, there 
is an opportunity for the adoption of a system 
which in the course of time would lead to good 
results in improving the personnel of all railways. It is 
+ eg possible that the voluntary assistant may not be of 
the proper timber out of which a first-class railroad man 
can be evolved, and it is at just this stage where a little 
Sg investigation might be judiciously introduced. 

he boy’s school record could be readily looked into, also 
his home surroundings. A few questions which would 
occur to most of us would determine the aptitude of the 
boy. By attacking this problem at its very earliest stage 
there is little difficulty in enforcing the conditions. It is 

erfectly feasible to hold to the rule, that if students or 

elpers are to be tolerated, they shall first be reported 
upon with a view of ascertaining their adaptability to 
the business, and whether they seriously intend to con- 
tinue init. The question of preliminary education is 
not so important as many believe. A ae boy with 
an ordinary common school education, well grounded in 
the three R’s, will find therailroad service itself an edu- 
cation as he grows up init. 


The next paper was on “ Uniformity” by Mr. J. C. 
Ford, Division Superintendent cf the Chicago Great 
Western. Mr. Ford emphasized the necessity of examin- 
ing applicants at an early stage; that is, before they be- 
come students. He keeps students’ records in the same 
book with the operators. If students are allowed to come 
into offices along the road without supervision they work 
into regular places without being noticed. Some of them 
are very poor operators, being appointed because they are 
honest and well meaning, and within a short time you 
hear this kind of men talking about their seniority. Mr. 
Ford discussed the propriety of having a registering ma- 
chine on every train wire. Ifall conversations between 
dispatchers and operators were on record it would often 
facilitate the administration of discipline. 

At the conclusion of the reading of these two papers, 
the President, on motion, appointed Messrs. Selden, 
Lang, Darlton, Sholes and Kinsman a committee to con- 
fer with the American Railway Association in the mat- 
ter of standing rules. 

The next paper was that of G. H. Thayer, of Chicago, 
on 


TROLLEY CURRENTS AND AUTOMATIC SIGNALS. 


On one of the lines entering Chicago a semaphore, 
operated by the track circuit, remained in the safety 
position when a rail was removed. Investigation showed 
that this was caused by stray currents from a neghbor- 
ing street car line operated by electricity. The possible 
damage from such leaks led the writer to make a series 
of tests on a section of the Chicago & Northwestern in 
the outskirts of Chicago, where a trolley road is in close 
proximity. The trolley line runs parallel with the steam 
road for about five miles, with two grade crossings. The 
distance between the two roads varies from 100 ft. to 2,000 
ft. The steam road is double-track and equipped with 
automatic signals operated by wire circuits. 

Tests with Weston instruments showed a difference of 
potential between rails varying from one-half to five 
volts, and in a few instances the pressure ran up to 15 
volts fora short time. The readings were taken about 
every 2,000 ft. over the entire five miles. There was no 
part of the section tested that failed to show the presence 
of the leaking current. At the two crossings mentioned, 
the rails of the steam road had been insulated in the 
usual manner with wooden fish plates and fiber wedges, 
preparatory to changing the signals from the wire to 
track circuit, and over these fiber insulations a current 
would flow sufficient to bring a flve volt lamp up to can- 
dle power and to melt a three ampere fuse. These tests 
were made about the middle of November last, before the 
ground was frozen. Similartests were made in January, 
with the ground frozen solid, and the results were found 
to be practically the same. 

Noeffect was noted on the wire circuit signals, but on one 
section, which had been fitted up with the track circuit 
(the signal — located near the crossing of the roads), 
the signal would go to danger upon the approach of a 
trolley car and then resume the clear position after the 
car had crossed and passed on some distance. This action 
was accounted for on the ground that the trolley current 
was of opposite polarity to the signal current, thus 
devitalizing the signal magnet. While it may be true 





that, as a rule, a — of wheels entering a section will 
short circuit both the battery current and the stray 


trolley current, thereby throwing the signal to danger, 
yet under some conditions it might not do so completely, 
and a train might occupy such section with a clear signa! 
behind it. 

The destructive effect upon water and gas pipes 
through electrolytic action, caused by leaking currents 
from street railways using a ground return, is well 
known. The time is not far distant when the munici- 
pal authorities and gas interests will find themselves 
confronted with enormous expense for renewals of pipes. 
This of itself may result in such radical changes in 
street railway construction as will insure a perfect re- 
turn of the current to the power house independent of 
any pipes, tracks or other conductors that may be in its 
path. In Chicago where an extensive system of electric 
street car lines is under construction, great care is being 
taken to do this. In addition to securing as perfect 
bonding of rails as possible, heavy return wires are be- 
ing erected on the poles. These return wires are con- 
nected to the rails about every 1,000 ft. The street car 
— expect that this will prove an effectual remedy. 

t remains to be seen whether their expectations can 
be realized. When it is considered that only one 
tenth of a volt will hold a signal to safety when it is 
once uP, even a small leak from a neighboring street car 
line is highly objectionable. 

The absolute remedy for this difficulty is the double 
trolley. While strong arguments can be advanced 
against its use and.in favor of the single trolley, the 
fact that one large city (Cincinnati) has the most of its 
street car lines fitted with double trolleys, and further 
that they are in satisfactory and successful operation, 
weakens the position of the single trolley advocates. 

An interesting discussion ensued in which Messrs. 
Lang, Ryder, Lattig, J. B. Stewart, Leonard and Selden 
participated. All of these gentlemen had experienced 
the difficulties referred to in Mr. Thayer’s paper on their 
respective roads, and described the methods adopted to 
overcome the evils. 

The chair announced the committee on Standard Line 
Construction, Messrs. Taylor, Parker, Annett, Hope, 
Lattig, Stewart and Dwyer. 

After dinner the Grand Trunk Railway took the 
party in a special train on a visit of inspection to the 
Victoria Tubular Bridge across the St. Lawrence. 

The meeting re-assembled at 5 p. m., and the first 
paper was by Mr. R. B. Gemmell on the “‘ Social and 
Moral Condition of Railroad Telegraphers.” He said, in 
part: 

Telegraphers learn their business and start out to 
work very early in life, and are thus taken away from the 
direct influence and guidance of social and moral home 
life They are consequently thrown upon their own 
resources, and in many cases, find themselvessurrounded 
by such moral and social conditions as prove to be demor- 
alizing to manhood. Unless he exercises the greatest 
self. control, the young man will be led astray, will be 
rendered unfit for good and satisfactory service, and will 
be degraded mentally and morally. 

Mr. Gemmell commended the action of prominent 
Western roads in enforcing a strict rule against liquor 
drinking and frequentin laces of low resort; the 
white button movement o r. Coffin, and the aid given 
by many railroads to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation ; also the Erie for restricting Sunday traffic as 
much as possible. Continuing, he said: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that a man will do more and 
better work 1n six days than in seven. No improvement 
has ever been made on the just and righteous old Mosaic 
law, which gave to man and beast one day in seven for 
rest. . . Brain is as useful as brawn. A man must 
be more than a splendid animal. Moral strength should 
be coupled with the bright mind and the strong body, in 
orderto give them proper direction and_ to insure that 
they will be a blessing and not acurse. The body is like 
the hull of a ship; the mind the machine that —— it; 
but the conscience, the moral sense, is the helm that 
guides it. A man’s chief glory, however, 1s his spiritual 
strength. When you can call him moral, it is greatly to 
his praise. When you can call him spiritual, you exalt 
him to a much higher plane. A moral character is an 
excellent thing to have for this world. <A spiritual char- 
acter is an essential thing to possess for the next world. 

‘** An official of a leading trunk line lately said : * A rail- 
road man should feel a personal interest in every other rail- 
road man, and if such a state of things could be brought 
about, we should possess a far greater influence for 
good, personally, and for the various interests we repre- 
sent, than we now have.’ This is based upon the good 
old principle, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ If it 
were carefully followed and practised by railway of- 
ficials, as well as by those who are employed under 
them, it would be of the greatest benefit to the em- 
ployees, patrons and stockholders.” 


Mr. G. C. Kinsman, of the Wabash, then read a paper 
on the General Conduct of the Telegraph Superintend- 
ent’s Office. He had noticed some roads on which train 
orders were not rigidly inspected. On his road all crders 
are sent to the office of the Superintendent of Telegraph 
weekly. Trainmen send their copies to the Train Master, 
and the latter, being on the road every day, watches the 
work of the operators. Mr. Kinsman quoted in full the 
paper of Mr. H.I. Miller, which was printed in the Rail. 
road Gazette of May 10 last. 

Mr. E. E. Torrey, Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
Michigan Central, read a paper on the Single Order Dis- 
patching System of his road, including a description of 
his method of selecting operators. This paper is reprinted 
elsewhere. 

We are obliged to postpone for a future issue, for lack 
of space, the papers of T. D. Lockwood, J. B. Stewart, 
C. F. Annett, W. F. Taylor and Dr. Louis Duncan. 

The Canadian Pacific tendered a free excursion to 
Quebec, with two special sleeping cars on the 10:30 p. m. 
train. Nearly all of the party accepted. On Friday, 
after breakfast at the Chateau Frontenac, on Dufferin 
terrace, Quebec, the morning was spent in driving 
around the city and visiting points of historic interest. 
After dinner, through the courtesy of W. R. Russell, 
Superintendent of the Quebec, Montmorency & Charle- 
voix Railway, the party made a trip on a special train to 
the Falls of Montmorency and then to St. Anne, where 
the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre is located. On the 
return from St. Anne a few of the gentlemen visited the 
station of the Montmorency Electric Power Co. On 
Friday afternoon an elegant set of silver knives, forks 
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and spoons was presented to Mr. J. W. Fortune, of the 


Grand Trunk. 
EXHIBITS. 

Mr. Charles Selden (B. & O.) showed a new telephone in 
Practical operation. The apparatus consisted of a Collier re- 
ceiver and Brown transmitter, both English inventions. A 
line was run to adistant part of the hotel and the talkin 
powers of the instrument were tested. Conversation an 
whistling carried on several feet away from the transmitter 
were reproduced with remarkable loudness and distinctness. 
American patents have just been issued on this instrument,and 
arrangements are now being made for its manufacture in 
this country. A Canadian company is also being formed. Mr. 
Selden controls the American and Canadian patents. 

Dr. Percy L. Clark represented the National Self-Winding 
Clock Company, Chicago, and exhibited one Of the clocks. 
This clock is weund every 15 minutes ‘by the simple action of 
a pair of magnets and a speciciall!y designed cam movement. 
By the use of the magnets all of the complications incident to 
the use of electric motors are avoided. The synchronism and 
winding is effected by the same current from one battery and 
provision is made to avoid evil results in case of crossing or 
other derangement of the synchronizing circuit. 

Mr. Charles Blizard, of the Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, exhibited six cells of the well-known “ Chloride 
Accumalator’’ two of six ampere-hours capacity; two of 
12% ampere-hours. These cells showed the plates in the va- 
rious stages of manufacture. 








Telegraph Department of the Michigan Central.* 


The Michigan Central system of train dispatching is 
radically different from that used on most other roads. It 
-was on May 1, 1856, nearly forty years ago, and when there 
were only about twenty-two thousand miles of railroad 
in this country, that this system in its earliest form was 
begun ; and each feature as it stands to-day is the result 
of careful study, cautious test and intelligent discrimina- 
tion on the part of successive superintendents. This 
road was among the very first to undertake to handle its 
trains by the use of the wires. In fact, I believe that one 
of the roads which later became a part of the old Erie 
was the pioneer, and the M. C. was the first to follow. = 
It is a single order system, wherein the holding order 
plays a most important part—in fact, it would not be 
much amiss to call it a fables order system. There are 
two kinds of orders only, the holding order, which is ad- 
dressed to the operator at the meeting point; and the 
moving order, which is addressed to the conductor and 
engineer of the train, the latter being signed by the con- 
ductor only. Our orders are not numbered, but are 
simply dated and timed, and no operator ever has in his 
2»0ssession more than one holding order which is in force. 
he conductor and engineer may have two orders in 
force at the same time, but one is the order received upon 
leaving the terminal and the other orders them to meet 
some other train upon the trip. Operators are not per- 
mitted to read either moving or holding orders to con- 
ductors or in any way communicate the intent of the 
order, but conductors must read aloud to the operator 
every order received at his hands. The conductor is re- 
quired to carry all orders received to the engineer of his 
train, and the engineer must, in turn, read them aloud 
to the conductor. An operator’s duty in relation to the 
movement of trains is fully set forth in the holding 
orders addressed to him, but is unaffected by moving 
orders addressed to the train. Our holding orders are in 
various forms; those most frequently used are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Hold all trains for orders;”’ “‘Hold No. 14 and 


No. 23 for each other;” ‘‘Hold Jones extra East and 
Smith extra West for each other;” ‘Hold No. 2 until 


tag a. m. for Brown extra West. Hold Brown for 
o. 2. 

The only freight trains appearing upon our time-tables 
are way freights, which do local work. Of these we 
have one each way on each division of the road. All 
other freight trains are known as extras, named for the 
conductor in charge, are entirely independent of each 
other, and are wholly in the hands of the dispatcher. 
Irregular passenger trains are known as specials, and 
are handled ina similar manner. Neither specials nor 
extras have any rights over regular trains, except such 
as the dispatchers may give them. 

A holding order is encountered wherever two trains 
meet upon single track, and frequently, in case of freight 
trains, a whole trip is made without the use of any other 
kind of order. Each train, of course, receives a moving 
order before leaving the terminal, and a passenger train 
always has moving orders before meeting a passenger 
train, as well asin meeting a freight, when it is neces- 
sary or desirable to assist the freight. Freight trains to 
meet passenger trains must also have moving orders 
when they cannot reach the meeting point upon their 
own rights. When two trains are to meet, the holding 
order must be sent to the operator at the meeting point, 
then the train having the right to the road must receive 
orders to meet the opposing train at such point before 
the latter receives its order. For instance, suppose that 
No. 2 and No. 15 are to meet at Lawton, the necessary 
orders are as follows: 

JACKSON, May 20, 1895. 
OprR. LAWTON 
Hold Nos. 2 (two) and 15 (fifteen) for each other® 
: JACKSON, May 20, 1895. 
C. & E. No. 2, 
Niles, 
Meet No. 15 (fifteen) at Lawton. 
JACKSON, May 20, 1895. 
C. & E. No. 15. 
Kalamazoo, 
Meet No. 2 (two) at Lawton. 

In this case No 2has the right to the road and receives 
its order first; therefore it will be seen that the train 
having the right to the road has been instructed in regard 
to the meeting point before giving to the opposing train 
the necessary assistance in reaching Lawton. 

In the wording of orders it is our aim to be as brief as 
conciseness will permit, and the language of an order of 
a certain kind is the same upon all occasions and upon all 
divisions of the road, and it has seldom happened that 
mistakes or loss of time have occurred through miscon- 
struction or lack of comprehension of the language used. 

Considering the simplicity of our dispatching system, 
its flexibility and the splendid record which has been 
made under it—a record of an enormous business handled 
and of few collisions chargeable to it—I believe I am 
correct in my belief that we have reached the acme of the 
art of aalely and rapidy getting the wheels over the rails. 
We havea book explaining our system, andI shall be 
glad to mail a copy upon application. 

And now I come to that bulwark of our fortunes, our 
boys. They are only boys, the most of them; but how 
manly, how faithful, how full of enthusiasm for their 
work and how loyal to their company ! In the past 15 
years only two collisions are chargeable to them. Such 
a force cannot be assembled at a moment’s notice, but is 
the work of time and strict adherence to a settled policy. 
Nearly all these operators, and our dispatchers as well, 
commenced as students in our offices, and all they know 





*A paper by E. E. Torrey, Superintendent of Telegraph, 
Michigan Central Railroad, read at Montreal Convention, 
June 13, 1895, 


of telegraph and railroad work has been acquired upon 
our lines. Before they began as students they each paid 
a visit to my office, where the young man was uncon- 
sciously made to demonstrate his native ability and the 
extent of his education. He was not asked to come in 
for the interview until after the operator had requested 
permission to take the young man as student; and this 
action is always voluntary on the part of the operator, 
no one ever having been required by metotake a student. 
The operators are careful to select intelligent and moral 
young men for their students, because, if otherwise, the 

are quite sure to find their request denied. After suffi- 
cient practice and study the student is brought to my 
office for examination upon telegraphy and upon certain 
rules, and, after passing, becomes an extra operator, 
under which title he serves when called upon, working | 
in many offices and or a large experience in the | 
various duties required of an operator. hen he has be- | 
come the oldest man on the extra list, he is eligible to | 
a regular position as night operator when a vacancy | 
occurs. } 
Of train dispatchers we usually employ about forty- | 
five, and it is required that each shall have had a thor- | 
ough experience as an operator upon our lines. At each | 
division headquarters we have one or more extra dis- | 
patchers, who are called upon to relieve the regular men 

when necessary or desirable, and who work as operators 

when not relieving. To prepare the extra dispatcher for 
his duties, he is put into the dispatcher’s office, where he 

continues for a month or two months—under pay, of 
course—watching and listening to the work of the dis- 





struction, receiving reports of trains and sending orders 
under the eye of the dispatcher who has him in charge. 
At the. clo.e of this schooling he is given a searching 
examination, covering every possible phase of train dis- 

atching, and until this examination has been satis- 

actorily passed he cannct be permitted to take a “ pro- 
gram.’’ Eventually, when a vacancy occurs, he becomes 
a regular dispatcher. 








Shall a Car Service Association be a Collecting 
Bureau ?* 


Filled with sincerity and suspicion, and with the ut- 
most honesty of purpose, some of my members have 
advocated the collection of all car service by association 
employees. The guilt of their competitors was only 
limited, according to their belief, by the catalogue of 
crimes, and if the association would only assume the col- 
lection of all car service earnings, the favored shipper 
would be known only in history. My answer to these 





earnest but misguided enthusiasts, has been that such 
a procedure would utterly fail to accomplish the desired 


patchers and, finally, toward the end of the period of in- | 


were enforcing our rules, and would thoroughly sustain 
the manager by correcting the shortcomings of their 
agents, no radical change in our system would be de- 
sired. Agents will not generally run the chances of 
losing their position by violating rules when they have 
been told in plain _—" by the proper party that such 
rules must be enforced. A little more confidence in each 
other on the part of roads and eternal vigilance on the 
part of the manager in ferreting out and —e agree- 
ment violators, wherever they may be found, will result 
in increasing the efficiency of our present system. Let 
the Associations keep within their prescribed bounds. 
‘Let them check, inspect, supervise and arbitrate. Let 
them construe, educate, advise and assist in the honest 
and fair administration of the rules. Let them inspect 
thoroughly, and, if possible, systematically, not spas- 
modically and superficially. Let them understand that 
they are not revenue bureaus, but car service associa- 
tions. 








Collection of Demurrage by Association Employees. 





The benefits obtained by having the tracks checked, 
and the bills and collections made by employees of the 
association, was the subject of a paper read at the Cleve- 
land Convention of Car Service Managers, June 18, by 

| Mr. D. T. Bacon, Manager of the Indiana Car, Service 
| Association. Mr. Bacon said, in substance: 


| After an experience of four years, working under the 
| rules — y adopted by most associations, that of 
| having t pa Ml agents make all reports, as well as 
| bills and collections, we found at the end of that period 
we were not collecting as large a percentage of our earn- 
ings as we should, and that the refunds allowed made 
considerable reduction in our revenue. On Jan. 1, 1894, 
the checking of all tracks, and making of bills and col- 
lections at Indianapolis, was —— in charge o1 the 
Manager of the Association, and from that time to the 
present the work has been carried on by employees of 
the association without friction between agents and 
shippers, and with but slight objection from the latter 
to paying bills when presented. 

he only report we require from agents is one ghee, 
car numbers, time of arrival, name of consignee anc 
when ordered. Wedothe rest. We take daily checks 
of every track in the city between 7 and 10 a. m., and 
from these checks our records are kept, and bills made if 
| service accrues. As there are 250 private side tracks in 
| the switching limits of Indianapolis, the necessity of 
knowing the condition of all cars upon them, at least 
once every 24 hours, is apparent, and as this cannot be 
guessed at, a visit by some one is required. In making 
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purpose; that it2would not touch the tap-root of the dif 
iculty. 
No agreements entered into by railroads have ever 
been as nearly carrried out as the various car service 
agreements. Even if all competitive revenue were 
handled by a third party. the faithless road will be faith- 
less still. I do not believe that car service is secretly re- 
funded to any great extent. It is evidence of very gen- 
eral enforcement of rules that the average per car con- 
signee delay in all our associationsis but a small fraction 
over one day. Wherein is the virtue of Association col- 
lectors? Would they remove all gpg for dis- 
honesty? No. Would they meet with any better recep- 
tion from the public than the regular agent? No. Would 
they be entirely free from corrupting influences? No. 
Who would watch the association collectors? It never 
ays to employ one man to watch another. If an agent 
is found violating rules, he should be removed. If his 
management decline to remove or discipline such agent, 
and in other ways countenance his irregularities, such 
management would defeat the ends we seek, even though 
the association collected every dollar due. 

If car service is not a legitimate charge, abandon it. 
If it is right, why try to avoid the necessary responsi- 
bility ? The roads cannot escape responsibility in the 
eyes of an intelligent public. The agent is the execu- 
tive official of the road at each station; to him the pub- 
lic look to carry out the contracts and instructions of 
his company. Why curtail his local authority by em- 
ploying another man to whom the public must look for 
a very small part of the station’s business ? : 

If the checking of tracks at large terminals necessi- 
tates the employment of extra help, men might be em- 
mores for such work, but they should be subject to the 
direction of the agent or agents. They could not act 
without the assistance or authority of the agents in 
closing cars or removing them to inaccessible spots 
when payment of charges was refused. On almost all 
roads, car service records are made by clerks who would 
be employed by the road in any event, and the informa-. 
tion required by the accounting department of most 
roads, is all that is necessary for the car service reports. 

If roads would take pains to see that their own agents 





* Abstract of a paper read at the annual ccnvention of the 
Association of Car Service Managers at Cleveland, O., June 
18, by Mr. A. J. Elliott, Manager of the Illinois Car Service As- 








sociation, Peoria. 


F TON LOCOMOTIVE. 


Built by H, K. PoRTER & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


these checks our clerks learn whether cars are properly 
placed, whether consignees are allowed all free time that 
they are entitled to, and whether they will or will not 

ay car service. If the consignee is a party inclined to 

ispute, refuse or defer payment of charges, and the car 
is about unloaded, bill is at once made out, presented 
and if payment is declined car is switched out or locke 
and held until settlement is made, and that customer is 
not allowed to owe any road in the association another 
dollar unless we have the car and property in our pos- 
session to make it good. All car service bills are made 
by our employees, who also present and collect the same, 
giving receipts in name of agent of the road upon whose 
track it was earned. These collections are turned over 
to and receipted for daily by the cashiers of the roads to 
whom they belong. 

Our agents are greatly pleased with this manner of 
carrying out the rules, and would not return to the old 
method if they could. This system places the responsi- 
bility for enforcing the rules strictly upon the Associ- 
ation, and agents can truthfully say they have nothing 
to do with the matter, if shippers apply to them for ex- 
emption or extension; and as we make no bills unless 
certain they are correct, and the time charged for has 
actually been used; also cut out detentions accruing on 
account of failure to notify, bad weather or bunching in 
transit, we have reduced claims for refunds to almost 
nothing. The amount of earnings collected, when in the 
hands of agents, averaged 65 per cent., and of this about 
15 per cent. was refunded. Our reports for the past year 
and a half show the collections have been 99 per cent., 
and the refunds less than 1 per cent., while the average 
detention has been reduced from 1.80 to 1.70 days per car. 
These results having been attained without any increase 
in employees, and with a decrease in the ae of the 
Association, are such as fo commend the plan to favor- 
able consideration. 








A 7,000-lb. Locomotive. 


The illustration herewith from a photograph shows a 
small mining engine built by H. K. Porter & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, which is the smallest locomotiveeyer built 
by that firm, and probably the smallest ever built in the 
United States for regular work. The locomotive was 
b uilt for the Mount Pleasant Mining Co., of New Jersey 
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and hauls iron ore at the bottom of a perpendicular 
shaft 800 ft. deep. The cylinders are 5 in. in diameter by 
8in. stroke. There are four driving wheels 20 in. in 
diameter. The wheel base is 3 ft. The total weight of 
the engine in running order is 344 tons. The length over 
bumpers is 11 ft. The boiler is of cast steel throughout, 
and is 23 in. in diameter. The domeis 5¥ in. high. The 
boiler has 29 flues 18{ in. in diameter and 56 in. long. 
The tank has a capacity of 50 gals., and is carried under 
the front end of the engine. The water is supplied by 
two No. 2injectors. The engine is built without cab, 
bell or sandbox, and is to pass through an opening 52 in. 
high and 52 in. wide. 








The Union Electric Automatic Disk Signal. 





We illustrate the new form of electric automatic disk 
signal, manufactured by‘the Union Switch and Signal Co. 
at Swissvale, Pa. This signal was originally patented in 
1872, and manufactured by the Union Electric Co. Since 
that time it has been gradually improved and simplified 
until the present form has been reached. Asit now 
stands, the appearance of the signal, although more 





non-absorbing material. Aluminum has been chosen 
for this purpose, covered with an enamel which is not 
cracked by any changes in temperature, which does not 
fade, and to which the moisture does not adhere. Light- 
ness, strength and resistance to corrosion are elements 
of so much importance that aluminum has been used in 
the construction of this signal in every suitable place. 
The back and front plates of the case are but three 
inches apart so that it is possible to have the signal disk 
lie in a plane close to the glass in the front plate, insur- 
ing a distinct signal at all times and greatly increasing 


‘the efficiency of the lamp since its rays are not djffused. 


The front and rear glasses are of heavy plate, enclosed 
in brass rings that are fastened to the case; an air-tight 
joint is secured by means of gaskets. 

The lamp is mounted on a revolving base and is so con- 
structed that to extinguish or clean and fill it, it must 
be moved from its central position where it is held 
locked during the night. By this ingenious arrange- 
ment the same openings in the case are made to illumin- 
ate the interior of the case during the day and transmit 
the light from the lamp at night. 

Owing to the lightness of construction it has been 

found possible to make the 























Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The Union Electric Automatic Disk Signal. 


graceful in its outlines, is practically the same as it has 
are been, but the internal arrangement is quite dif- 
erent. 

The electro-magnet which entirely controls and operates 
the signal, contains some special features, and its arma- 
ture is of the revolving type which has been used so 
widely in annunciators and other electrical instruments. 
Through these arrangements the battery power neces- 
sary for operating the signal has, it is said, been reduced 
toa quantity much below that required by any other 
signal of its class. 

The case in which the signal disk only is contained, is 
formed of two thin sheets of pressed steel riveted ex- 
ternally to a third band of steel which forms the edge. 
The joints are caulked and the whole is hermetically 
sealed. The electro-magnet is contained in a separate 
box fastened to the back of the case and also made per- 
fectly tight, but, unlike the case, it can be opened witha 
key, which is furnished only to the repair man. By seal- 
ing these coveriugs the moisture is excluded and the 
troubles found in this kind of signal are, it is said, en- 
tirely banished. These troubles are usually manifested 
In a necessity for frequently adjusting the length of the 
rod that supports the signal disk, due to a change in 
the weight of the disk whenever it becomes more or less 
wet. By excluding the air from the case the humidity 
must remain the same, and any change in the adjust- 
meat is therefore unnecessary. The likelihood of any 
more trouble is further reduced by makirg the disk of a 








whole case revolye on its 
bearings. This enables the 
lamp man or repair man to 
bring any part of the signal 
into reach while standing on 
the ladder, which is fastened 
to the rear of the post. 
More important still, the 
signal may be turned with 
its edge toward approaching 
trains, when it is desired to 
place it out of service, and 
kept in that position for an 
indefinite time. The signal 
may be identified at such a 
time by a number or letter 
placed on the side of the 
lamp. The lamp and case 
are locked by the same key 
and this is furnished to the 
lamp man ; but the box con- 
taining the electro-magnet 
can only be entered by the 
repair man, who alone is in 
possession of the key that 
opens it. 

An entirely new product 
has been utilized for mak- 
ing the changes in the colors 
at night. It was made in 
Holland and was discovered 
by the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. in its search for a 
material lighter and less 
friable than glass, and near- 
ly if not quite its equal in 
clearness and brilliancy of 
color. It is therefore pos- 
sible to build a signal which 
shall give any combinations 
of color that are now recog- 
nized as desirable. A small 
circle of this material is 
placed in the center of the 
aluminum disk and, if a 
color other than white is de- 
sired for aclear signal, an- 
other small circle is ar- 
ranged in such a way as to 
be in front of the lamp when 
the disk is withdrawn. 

Fig. 1 shows the signal in 
its clear position, the mov- 
able disk withdrawn. In 
the danger position the disk 
fills the opening in the case. 
Fig. 2isa view of the rear 
of the case ; here the box containing the electro-magnet 
is seen and the lamp occupies its “daylight” position. 
In Fig. 3 the case is turned 90 deg. and the edge is ex- 
posed. 

The signal is arranged to work in connection with the 
track circuit which is now so well known, has been so 
continually recommended by the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. and so often referred to in our columns that no 
futher description of it is necessary. 























Fig. 3. 





Testing Steel-Tired Car Wheels. 


At the May meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
Mr. Higgins, Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
Lehigh Valley, introduced as a topic for discussion the 
method of inspecting steel-tired wheels, under passenger 
cars, at station stops. His road has in service about 
10,000 wheels with cast iron centers and steel tires welded 
on, and what he says is meant to apply to such wheels 
rather than to those that are built up. 

The first essential is a smart and capableinspector. It 
is best to provide such an inspector with a torch and a 
hammer, or instead of a hammer awrench. Mr. Hig- 
gins is disposed to think that a wrench is better than a 
hammer. The inspector must be instructed to carefully 
inspect the inside as well as the outside face of the wheel, 
and a careful man with good eyesight will thus detect 
more defects than by usinga hammer. A few months 
ago one of his inspectors detected a defective steel tire 





which had not been revealed by tapping with a hammer 
After the wheels were removed, several persons were 
asked to test them with a hammer as they stood mounted 
on the axle. Each person who tried the wheels thus 
pronounced that the good wheel was the one with the 
defective tire, and all thought that the defective wheel 
was sound; which goes to show the chances of error in 
the hammer test. There are many defects which the 
hammer has nothing to do with, such as sharp flanges 
and flat spots. If inspectors are provided with hammers 
they are more than liable to merely tap the wheels and 
pay no further attention to them. 

Mr. MITCHELL said all of his passenger cars are 
equipped with steel-tired wheels. They are all built 
up, mostly Paige and Snow wheels. They are inspected 
by the eye. The Snow wheels are now mostly without 
bolts. The inspection is of the retaining ring and for 
flat spots. In the Paige wheel but few have been found 
with the bolts loose. The hammer test is not used. 

Mr. BLACKALL said that they inspected by sight only ; 
donot use a hammer. They are particular about the 
thickness of the tire and about sharp flanges. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY concurred in the idea of inspection 
by the eye and hand rather than the hammer. Inspect- 
ing a steel wheel need not be as close and thorough 
every day or every trip as that of cast iron wheels. 

Mr. EDWARDS said that in his experience he could not 
tell any difference with the hammer in the case of a 
steel-tired wheel. He had tapped the track and then 
the wheel and it was hard to say which was the best. 
With the steel-tired wheel the only safe inspection is 
with the eye. Even with cast iron wheels if you tap 20 
pairs of wheels there will not be any two that will sound 
alike. The only sure and safe way is to inspect the 
wheels by the eye. In testing for flat wheels his in- 
spectors pass the hand over the tread. They are also in- 
structed to stand at each end of the yard and listen to 
the trains as they pass. 

Mr. F. D. ADAMS has had over 25 years’ experience with 
steel-tired wheels on passenger equipment and engines. 
He depends mainly on the eye in inspecting them. He 
has never had an accident from a broken wheel in pas- 
senger service. They used to inspect every fifty miles, 
but it is now done about once in 100 miles, which an- 
swers every purpose. Inspection is done by passing the 
hand around the wheel to detect flat places, and by thor- 
ough examination with the eye. He thinks that at this 
day no one questions the economy of using steel wheels 
under passenger trains instead of iron. He can get more 
mileage out of steel wheels with less money than out of 
iron wheels. Boltless wheels are best. In bolted wheels 
the expansion of the tire will loosen it to some degree, 
bringing a strain on the bolts. Bolts will then gradually 
wear and be cut off. Hehas more trouble with bolts 
cutting off than getting loose. A solid cast iron center 
with a steel tire is a good wheel. It isas cheap a wheel 
as he has ever bought, and gives as good service for the 
money. If the matter were left to him entirely he would 
not buy a bolted wheel under any conditions. 

Mr. MENDENHALL said that inspection in transit must 
be very hurried, and can best be done by the eye. Inspec- 
tion for flat spots and sharp tires had better be made at 
the end of the run, 900 or 1,000 miles being about the 
maximum of the usual passenger run. His road has re- 
cently required the train crews to report flat wheels, 
which seems to be about the best way of discovering 
them. 





Railroad Legislation in New York. 





The legislative session of 1895 has devoted very little 
time to railroad matters. There has been a decrease in 
the number of bills introduced for the purpose of se- 
curing money for their defeat. Senator Owens’ bill, con- 
cerning hours of employees on street railroads, failed. 
It was not vetoed, but was one of the 30-day bills which 
died from inattention. 

Of the bills which have become laws, perhaps the most 
important is that relating to mileage books. It reads: 

‘* Every railroad corporati i i ; 
this state, the line = tneses w aah aoe sey 100 
miles in length, and which is authorized by law to 
charge a maximum fare of more than two cents per mile 
and not more than three cents per mile, shall issue mile- 
age books we, the holder thereof to travel 1,000 
miles on the line or lines of such railroad, for which the 
corporation may charge asum not to exceed two cents 
per mile. Any railroad corporation which shall refuse 
to issue a mileage book as provided by this section, or 
in violation thereof, to accept such’ mileage book for 
transportation, shall forfeit $50, to be recovered by the 
party ——- -_ ——s made; but no action can 
Peat after the cauac of action soceeginees ihn one 

A bill by Mr. Eldridge provides for the extension of 
time for the commencement of construction or comple- 
tion of railroads. Any company which has already ac- 
quired one-third of its right of way, or begun the con- 
struction of, any portion of its railroads, has its time 
extended five years from Jan. 1, 1895. 

A bill introduced by Senator Higgins amends Chap 
ter 388 of 1890, the weekly payment act. Steam surface 
railroads are by it required to pay employees by the 20th 
of each month the wages earned in the preceding month. 
The bill allows steam surface railroads to pay monthly. 

The Buffalo grade-crossing bill, introduced by Mr. 
Gerst, is at last successful. It provides that if within 
sixty days any railroad company whose tracks cross 
any of the streets of that city at grade shall not have 
entered into a contract with the city for the purpose 
of performing a portion of the plans of the Grade Cross- 
ing Commissioners, or shall not have notified the 
Commissioners, to apply to the Court for the appoint- 
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ment of Commissioners, as provided for by the law, 
then the said Grade Crossing Commissioners may 
designate the proportion of the cost of the work to be 
paid by such company to carry out said plans and may 
compel the payment thereof in whole or by installments, 
as they may require, by writ of mandamus. 

Chapter 1,040 is another bill presented by Assembly- 
man Gerst, confirming the official acts of the Buffalo 
Grade Crossing Commissioners. 

A bill by Mr. Malby amends the railroad law (Sec. 84) 
concerning consolidation. A bill introduced by James 
W. Husted, son of the late Speaker of the House, amends 
Sections 5) and 91 of the general railroad law. It strikes 
out from Sc. 59 the few lines which excepted street 
railroads from its provisions. This is the section that 
requires a certificate, from the Railroad Comissioners, 
that a railroad is needed before construction can be com- 
menced. The other section amended, No. 91, is in rela- 
tion to the consent of property owners and local authori- 
ties. It now requires the consent of the owners, in cities 
and villages, of one-half in value, and in towns, not 
within the corporate limits of a city or village, of the 
owners of two-thirds in value, of the property, etc. The 
consents of property owners in one city, village or town, 
shall not be of any effect in any other city, village or 
town. 

A bill by Mr. Percy amends Sec. 77, Art. 3, relating to 
foreclosures and sales. Decrees of the United States 
Courts are now recognized the same as those of State 
Courts. 

The street railroad employees’ law reads as follows: 

Any railroad corporation may employ any inhabitant 
of the State, of the age of twenty-one years, not addicted 
to the use of intoxicating liquors, as a car driver, con- 
ductor, motorman or gripman, or in any other capacity, 
if fitand competent therefor. Allapplicants for positions 
as motormen or gripmen on any street surface railroad 
in this State shall be subjected to a thorough examina- 
tion by the officers of the corporation as to their habits, 
physical ability and intelligence. If this examination is 
satisfactory, the applicant shall be placed in the shop or 
power house where he can be made familiar with the 
power and machinery he is about to control. He shall 
then be placed on a car with an instructor, and when the 
latter is satisfied as to the applicant’s capability for the 
position of motorman or gripman, he shall so certify to 
the officers of the company, and, if appointed, the appli- 
cant shall first serve on the lines of least travel. Any 
violation of the provisions of this section shall be a mis- 
demeanor. 

The bill compelling street railroads to give free 
transportation, and telegraph and telephone companies 
free use of instruments, to firemen and policemen on 
duty, was introduced by Mr. O’Sullivan. A Mayor 
may issue, under the seal of his office, to each policeman 
and fireman a certificate of his appointment, specifying 
the duration of his term of office; and it shall thereupon 
be the duty of every street surface and elevated railroad 
company carrying on business within that city or vill- 
age, to transport every such policeman or fireman free in 
the course of the performance of the duties of his office. 
The Albany (street) Railroad has already decided not to 
recognize this law, and it will probably be tested in the 
courts. 

The foregoing are all the railroad laws of general in- 
terest which have been signed by the Governor. There 
were the usual number of laws prohibiting railroads on 
streets and avenues in New York City. Some time be- 
fore the legislature finished up its work Assemblyman 
Nixon offered a resolution providing for the investiga- 
tion of the workings and management of the railroads 
of the State. The resolution was lost. Just before the 
session closed Mr. Nixon moved a reconsideration, which 
was carried, and the resolution was adopted. Conse- 
quently Mr. Nixon will, as the Chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed by Speaker Fish, investigate this summer 
in conformity with the resolution. 





Interstate Commerce Statistics to June 30, 1894. 





The Statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has completed his seventh annual report, which is 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, and the principal totals 
have been given out to the press.* Most of these are 
given in tabular form below. Others appear in the com- 
ments of the Statistician, who says: 

“This report covers the last four months of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, when passenger traffic was heavy, but 
for the remainder of the year the business depression 
had its full effect. On f toe 30, 1894, the number of 
roads in the hands of receivers was 192, operating 42,000 
miles and representing about one-fourth of the total capi- 
talization. During the year covered by the report 15 roads 
(1,734 miles) have been merged, 22 roads (2,352 miles) re- 
organized and i4 roads (1,590 miles) consolidated. Over 
56 per cent. of the total mileage of the country is oper- 
ated by 44 roads, and 90 roads operate 82.9 per cent. of 
the entire mileage. 

‘The increase in the number of locomotives during the 
year was only 704. The increase in the number of cars 
was only 4,132; whereas in the year before it was 58,854. 
Many worn-out cars have been destroyed and not replaced. 
During the year 1,579 locomotives and 30,386 cars were 
fitted with train brakes, and 1,197 locomotives and 34,168 
cars were fitted with automatic couplers. About 75 per 
cent. of the total equipment is still without train 
brakes and 73 per cent. without automatic couplers. 
Of the total amount of railroad stock, over three billions, 
or 63.48 per cent. received no dividends. It will be seen 
that the amount of dividends paid was very much larger 
than the amount of net earnings available for dividends, 
so that there was a deficit from the operations of the year 
of $45,912,044. The amount available for dividends is 
nearly 50 per cent. less than it was in the previous year. 





“A preliminary report, covering about 85 per cent. of the 
total mileage of the country, was issued last December and 
was printed in the Railrovd Gazette, page 857. A synopsis of 
the eighth annual report of the Commission, with some statis- 
Lics for the yearending June 30, 1893, was printed on page 819, 

+The number of passengers killed in train accidents, ac- 
cording to the Rai/road Gazette record, was 166, and of em- 
ployees 324, 


The number of passengers carried was about 620 millions, 
and the number of tons of freight about 648 millons. 
[The passenger mileage and ton mileage are not given.] 
The statistics of employees killed and injured show a 
large falling off from the preceding year.” 





Miles of railroad completed...............+ e 178,708 
Increase since June 30, 1893, miles......... “ 2,247 
Miles Of track... .cccccscccccscece s+ cccceccece 233,533 
pone of corporations ........... Stay sees some 
DOTA GOS ovsccwscncdsccecenes <citsesvseensees 5 
DAUR <cpcnyscpecswos peseueepess sposeess caswie>sci 1,278,073 
BEEMDIOVOOS 65. oc osivcciccccsccssss ssvovssvesescess 
Decrease since June 30, 1893 (11 per cent.).... 93,994 
Capital stock (comMON)............eeeeeeereeee $4,103,584,166 _ 
* SOD LEMIOITON) 300.5 sisincecien +> -6eeme 730,49! ,493 
+ OY SBMA, Sisk civ haw pasaemenearsusn ease 4,834,075,059 
eo ae hein ee 5,356,583,019 
Current liabilities.........scccscccccc cccsecves 605,815, 135 
Dividends, for the year....... einbiges reese see 95,575,976 
ma average rate, on dividend paying 
Mi oS rcp psheesarbineesnccn sacs ose na se 5.41 
GrosS CATNINGS, YEAP.......0.  cocccce-cosees $1,073,361 ,797 
Decrease from previous year............+-- 147 390,077 
ie re OK PONBCE. occ ccc cscasceccccesecssece 731,414,322 
ee RO ern Ce 96,506,977 
Decrease in expenditure for M. W.. p.C...... 15.12 
Decrease in expenditure for maintenince of 
equipment, DP. C...... cccccccccccas coos soe 17.32 
Net earnings............ Sel eisisieelee $341,917.475 
Other intome....... 142,816 805 
Fixed charges, etc 429,008,310 
Net, available for dividends.... ‘ 55,755,979 
Employees killed.............. 3 1,823 
3 injured .. . 23,422 2% 
Passengers killedt..... ee 324 
“ RSE sco oanc Sronasaenancursmenes 3,034 





A Pair of High Water Tanks. 


The illustration, from a photograph, shows two water 
tanks each 16 ft. x 24 ft., of 50,000 gals. capacity, stand- 
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Two 50,000-Gallon Water Tanks on 70-ft. Steel Sub- 
structure, 

ing on steel towers 70 ft. 8in. high. These were erected by 

Messrs. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, for the 

Boston & Albany Railroad at West Springfield, Mass. 








The M. C. B. Convention. 


We continue from page 383 our report of the Master 
Car Builders’ Convention at Alexandria Bay. The sub- 
jects to be reported on and the names of committees 
were printed in full in our issue of week before last, 
page 374. Therefore we shall not repeat them here. 

Our report last week ended with the presentation of 
the report of the Committee on Interchange. A minor- 
ity report was presented which we summarize : 

MINORITY REPORT ON INTERCHANGE OF CARS. 

The majority does not present the subject fully, having 
considered but one plan of giving relief at interchange 
points, the plan known as the Chicago agreement. It 
would seem due to the Association to determine whether 
the present rules have been wisely used. It may be that 
a common-sense inspection at interchange points would 
remedy the evils of rejecting for old defects and of de- 
lays. 

The majority considers that there is a sentiment in 
favor of placing the responsibility for repairs on car 
owners, which isin line with the recommendations of 
the various railroad clubs. While full consideration is 
due to such recommendations it is unfair to the Associa- 
tion to accept these practically private recommendations 
without positive proof and careful investigation. 
Finally, the plan recommended is at variance with well 
established business principles. The essence of the 
fundamental principle on which the M. C. B. rules have 
been built up is that the user compensates the owner by 
the payment of sums sufficient to cover the interest on 
the principal invested, taxes, insurance, ordinary wear 
and depreciation. The proposed change abandons this 
general and equitable principle. As impairment takes 
place it is proposed that any company shall make the 
necessary repairs at the cost of the owner or return to 
him a car in an abnormally worn out candition. 

The present mileage rates have been based on cost of 
repairs. It would not seem proper to adopt a measure 
which may seriously affect the earnings of cars on foreign 
roads, 

The proposed changeallows a company to repair a for- 





eign car and send the bill to the owner who has no means 

of knowing whether the repairs have been properly made 

or with proper material. In most cases he would have 

to take all this for granted, which is a violation of usual 

business precautions. Altogether. it seems wise to pause 

and consider whether a change such as is proposed would 

be judicious. 

On motion of Mr. Grieves both the majority and min- 

ority committee reports were accepted. . 

Mr. LEADS called attention to the restrictions that 

are noted in the minority report. We did not consider it 

necessary to go into any argument of the question in 

the majority report, but presented merely the result of 
the inquiries which we made. 

Mr. BARR: We say that we do not intend to let other 

people repair our cars. I suppose there is approximately 
a million dollars’ worth of repairs on ‘‘ bad order” cars 
floating through this country, so that anybody who feels 
inclined to make the repairs can do so. If that is not 

letting other people repair our own cars, I do not know 
whatis. What isthe result ? Some person five hundred or 
athousand miles away repairs a car and repairs it im- 
properly ; and it passes along until it reaches the road of 
the owner. The inspector is familiar with the construc- 
tion, and says, ‘‘ We cannot take this car.”” The result is 
that the last holder of that car has got to pay the bill. 
There has been considerable said about the inequity of 
the plan under consideration. It seems to me there can 
be nothing more inequitable than the case just cited. 
We all know of numerous cases in which cars are offered 
by foreign roads, and they say, ‘‘ We didn’t make these 
wrong repairs.” The answer is, ‘* That dosen’t make any 
difference, M. C. B. rules, you will have to pay for them.”’ 
Under the arrangement in force any defect which may 
develop in a car away from home may be repaired with- 
out giving notice to the owner. With the new arrange- 
ment there is a notice necessary. 

Mr. McWoop: The great trouble with the pr-sent rules 
is want of uniformity. The case cited by Mr. Barr shows 
exastly where the want of uniformity comesin; with 
more uniformity there would be far less trouble. The 
extension of Rule 8, making car owners responsible for 
old defects, is too broad. 

Mr. WAItTT: The M. C. B. rules undoub edly served a 
very valuable purpose in connection with the interchange 
of cars. Adopted a number of years ago, when business 
was comparatively small, when carding was a new thing, 
when M. C. B. couplers, air-brakes, etc., were not in ex- 
istence, they fulfilled their purpose. Now they do no: 
fulfill all the requirements of the service. At all the 
large interchange points there are special arrangements 
broadening upoh the rules hut not in conflict with them. 
We have an agreement with the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie by which we allow either road to repair cars of the 
other and make a bill. At Youngstown, the point where 
we interchange, we stopped our inspection. One man, 
looking after hot boxes, etc., has since done the work of 
five or six. By arrangements at several points we agree 
aot to set thecars back. It isnecessary to prevent delays 
to traffic. Why not extend the same principle, as the 
committee proposes, by all of us agreeing to do this same 
thing—repair cars when they need it? At Chicago it 
has worked a wonderful change in reducing defect cards. 
Worn-out cars will be sent home just the same under 
this new arrangement. It will induce people not to put 
poor material in new cars, as they will be responsible 
for it. 

Mr. RHODES: There is another question brought up by 
this subject, why is it that the interchange of cars now 
becomes so prominent ? Why was it not brought up b-- 
fore? It has been felt for a long time that it was not 
fair to saddle old defects on the railroad that happened 
to have the car on its hands, and various means have 
been adopted to cover that ground, but we have nevér 
succeeded in covering the ground properly. At the last 
convention the plan of not issuing any cards at all was 
proposed, and that old defects should be recognized as 
such. The resultant discussion and action surprised 
every one. I voted against the proposition last year. 
Now, I propose to vote in favor of it. What makes this 
subject prominent now? It may not beso in the Kast, 
everywhere, but in the West heavy loss of business, the 
way our equipment has been handled, and the unneces- 
sary expense that we are sometimes put to, have made 
us feel that some action must be taken. 

One thing which makes the discussion at this meeting 
perhaps not as full and square as it ought to be is that 
many come here and vote according to instructions 
from superiors. Without any disrespect to the superiors, 
I do not believe that they are as competent to judge of 
these details as are the master car builders. 

Mr. NELSON: Those in the Chicago agreement are en- 
thusiastic about it; principally because they were having 
so many difficulties there that it was absolutely necessary 
to adopt something radical. Times come when we must 
choose between two evils; but I think it has not been in 
practice long enough to develop such other evils as may 
come from it, though perhaps not until after it has been 
in force for some time. I donot think the Association as 
a whole should adopt this now, since there is not sufficient 
information as to how it will work over large territory. 
We may come to this idea ultimately, but I believe there 
are already indications that the present agreement may 
be profitably modified. Why not let these roads con- 
tinue their agreement, and give the Association the value 
of their experience after it has been in use a longer time, 
so that we will be better able to judge ? 

Mr. MITCHELL: The New York, Lake Erie & Western 





Railroad Company was one of the original 12 roads to 
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enter the Chicago agreement, and the agreement has un- 
questionably given us relief in Chicago; but I do not be- 
lieve that we should make the agreement universal until 
after further experience. It has been in force only a 
short time, we are constantly disputing, and it will make 
an immense amount of work for the Arbitration Com- 
mittee. Let us continue that Chicago agreement for an- 
other year, when, it we see fit, the other roads can take 
it up. 

Mr. McKENZIE: The members will agree with me that 
the rules of to-day are thoroughly impracticable and are 
not lived up to. In the Buffalo interchange between 
the New York Central and the Lake Shore and West 
Shore there are 22 special rules of interchange, supposed 
to be governed by the M. C. B. rules, and so in other 
cases. The very fact that it has been found necessary to 
introduce rules governing interchange at these large in- 
terchange points is evidence that the rules are not worth 
anything as they stand, and should be radically changed. 
I believe the Chicago interchange agreement is the 
proper thing. It is said it will increase our clerical 
force ; but where we put on a forty dollar man in the 
office, we will take off four or five sixty-dollar inter- 
change men. 

Mr. Potter: I represent a Chicago road which is not a 
party to the Chicago agreement. Mr. McKenzie said that 
it is entirely impracticable to interchange cars under the 
present rules. I cannot agree with him, since we inter- 
change cars under the rules as they are intended to be 
used. There are some few exceptions, principally at Chi- 
cago. When we receive time-freight from a foreign 
road, when the inspector is not present, and the car must 
go through, we will send it on and apply to the represen- 
tative of the road for a card, and we never fail to get it. 
There is considerable merit in this new interchange, and 
it will probably be adopted in a modified form later on. 
For the present it would be unwise for us to adopt it. 
We should aliow the present rules to prevail for another 
year. 

Mr. WADE: The M. C. B. Association should certainly 
issue rules governing the interchange of cars and they 
should be lived up to. The M. C. B. rules are not being 
observed now at one half the interchange points in the 
country. There must be uniformity in the rules and 
their observance. 

Mr. GRIEVES: We know that the Baltimore & Ohio 
has been benefited by the new interchange at Chicago; 
and if it isa good thing at the greatest railroad center 
of the country, we feel that we want to try it at other 
points, and would like everybody else to go into it and 
make it a success. 

Mr. Morris: I confess, like Mr. Rhodes, to being a 
convert to the new system. I voted against it at the last 
convention. While there: are many reasons and figures 
that I could give, I will simply give a few, which will 
show the manner in which the cars have been inter- 
changed at our Cincinnati connection during February, 
March and April, 1894. 


WRG CORRES ois i ccscvace since didveubueresecasevensace wsenenees 58,787 
Average per month.............. Masikweosadcsaasgades aes 19,596 
PEGI HOP GI occ cca vais occacseteaninenence censeancendodan 661 
For the same month of the current year, the record ia as 
follows: 
OUR COBB a ccocsssnciess case Sep nun uebmuncedaase teieeivanasena +» 71,557 
, MEVCEARO TOE MODE. ios occcccivevccscuscidcs svccesvoees seeee 23,856 
PVOUHER BOE GUE Hoos occcivals cos dencudardsdccasctdecssuustads 803 


For the months of nb nenpery March and April, 1894, out of 
167 freight trains arriving at Covington, Ky., yards, a total of 
521 freight cars under load were cut out for defects, which 
were either repaired or transferred to other equipment, which 
would pass inspector. See statement: 


February, cars cut out......... Waeedutiscessnduenas eeacuaes 174 

March, carscutout ..... ......... eedegcaceudsdede edanudae 1 

April, CATS CUL OUE,....cccccccccseccceccces Vaxaadcadvaude eco |= 57 
Total defective cars........ccccccceses-ccceccees ioe Cnn 


This was out of a total of 1€7 trains. 
For 1895, at the same place with the same class of trains a 
total of 258 cars under load were cut out, as follows: 


Webruary, CATS CULOUE.... . cicccccccces cove  covccess 73 
MAPGR CAEN CUD Ulises s ceccccscceecsenccecexse<ce cueccncs 104 
April, cars cut out....... Ki andeisiene ceideccmeesss  <aeuedcds 80 

Total defective cars...... .. cakadedateavadecweiaaveas 258 


Mr. GARSTANG: I endorse the sentiments of Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie. The inadequacy of the M. C. B. rules has been 
clearly demonstrated with our connections at Cincin- 
nati. We tried to handle the business under them, each 
road employing its own inspectors. We could not get 
the traffic through. We agreed upon a joint inspector, 
and still it would not go through. He asked for assist- 
ants and we let him have two. The business still did 
hot go through satisfactorily. The joint inspector 
thought if he got charge of the inspectors he could con- 
trol the business all right, so we turned them over to 
him, and still it did not get through. Our principal in- 
terchange was with the Chesapeake & Ohio. About that 
time the Chicago interchange was proposed, and I am 
happy to say that the ‘Big Four” was one of the pio- 
hers in the new interchange. In about six months we 
have reduced our inspecting force at Cincinnati $306 a 
month, and our superintendent informs me that the Cin- 
cinnati yards were never as free as during the past three 
or four months. Yet the business on our road is about 15 
per cent. better than it was last year, and we have 
handled more in a given time than ever before. The im- 
pression that this interchange does not benefit any place 
but Chicago is a mistake. It benefits us at Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, and wherever we can find lines that will 
fo into it. We have showed a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in defect cards issued on the end of the road where we 
have lines in the new interchange; on the other end the 
increase has been 15 per cent. 

Mr. HAYWARD: We have very little friction in inter- 
change with some of the most important railroads in 
this country, and the old rules are working very well 








between us. Whether the new rules would work to 
greater advantage we cannot say. I know yery little in 
regard to the Chicago interchange, and in my conversa- 
tion with gentlemen connected with the Eastern roads, 
I find that they are as about as ignorant as myself. 
Much trouble at interchange points is caused by the 
peculiarities of the inspectors. It should be carefully 
considered whether it is absolutely necessary to upset 
the rules which have for some years been serviceable ; 
but it would probably be advantageous to revise the 
present rules. 

Mr. BusH: The arguments of thosein favor of the 
Chicago interchange show only one idea, namely, the 
facilitating of the interchange of cars. Some of the ideas 
involved in, forming our present rules have been over- 
looked. The framers looked into the matter of equity, 
and it was their idea to providecertain safeguards. This 
was the first consideration with them, and the facility of 
interchange the second. For the latter they provided 
what is known as the defect card, one safeguard, was to 
put a premium on the careful handling of the cars. The 
Chicago interchange tends to throw awa a little too 
much of these safeguards: it is too radical. The facility 
of interchange has been most spoken of. I do not think 
the feeling is general that freight is being detained. There 
are other arguments in favor of the agreement. The 
mileage of cars can be increased. The American Railway 
Association has had under consideration for several years 
a plan for that very purpose, known as the per diem sys- 
tem. On the face of it the system is just, but they have 
not adopted it. In reply to a question by Mr. Waitt, Mr. 
Bush said: We carry out the M.C. B. rules of inter- 
change all over our lines, as far as concerns connections 
with other roads. Our inspection is according to the 
rules for safety ; and we take care of the cars belonging 
to other lines, just the same asif it were part of our own 
system. 

Mr. MARDEN: The fact that different roads in the 
North, East and South have concluded to change from 
the M. C. B. rules is evidence that this movement is not 
sectional. I understand that the Chicago interchange 
simply contemplates adding a few more items to rule 8, 
and making owners responsible for certain other defects. 
I cannot agree that there is not a demand among our 
higher officers for a freer movement of cars. I know 
there is between different roads. Take the Pennsylvania 
or the New York Central. They will pass from one ter- 
minal to another, covering a large territory, without 
thinking of having their inspectors at divisions work 
according to the M.C. B. rules. It would result in a 
congestion of cars and large delays on their own lines. 
The only objection I have to what is known as the 
Chicago interchange is that it dees not go far enough. 
I believe that all car owners should be made responsible 
for all old defects on their cars and that the delivering 
road should only be made responsible for such damage 
as occurs on its own road. The time is coming when 
this convention will include in its rules the repair- 
ing of cars by the receiving road, thereby stopping a 
large amount of switching mileage. The time for high 
rates in freight and passenger traffic is past. Look 
through the country and see how many roads are paying 
dividends. The operating department to-day is working 
in every way to reduce expenses, and why should not we 
help them? The prompt movement of rolling stock be- 
tween interchange points, and the stopping of switching 
mileage, will add greatly to earnings. I have known 
shippers to complain bitterly of the delaying of cars, and 


99 | we have often found that a car has been sent back by an 


inspector which, if going over the Pennsylvania road, 
between any of their divisions, would have passed along 
and should have passed along in the cases alluded to, as 
far as safety is concerned. The inspector inspected as a 
precaution that his road might not be a loser. 

Mr. LEwIs: All of the objections of the minority have, 
I think, been sentimental, or possibly even mercenary. 
The change is not so radical as they would have us be- 
lieve. We certainly are not looking for an opportunity 
to repair the cars of other companies. I have been 
very pleased with the first month of my connection with 
the Chicago interchange. With a foreign mileage of 
something over 80,000 miles we rendered bills for repairs 
to foreign cars to the amount of $10, or something over 
800 miles for every cent of repairs. We had no expense 
or breakdowns. I do not see the object of prolonging 
this trial to find out how it is going to operate; I think 
we know now. Six months is a fair trial, and it has not 
yet developed a single defect. The minority have not 
been able to present a single valid objection to it. 

Mr. LEEDS: One of the best arguments we have has 
been made by Mr. Mitchell, that he is not in favor of 
making a universal application of the rule, although it 
would relieve other points where we have to get cards 
that we receive in the interchange. I do not think it is 
just that the roads should expect us to go on for another 
year with our new rules, to see whether this thing is a 
success. 

MR. BRONNER: The minority has dwelt on the point 
that the only advantage we claim for this agreement is the 
saving of delay, and that they do not see that the coun- 
try is suffering from delay to any great extent. Our 
general officers are always after us on account of delays 
to freight. We have been trying to develop a business 
in the South through the C., H. & D., one of our conec- 
tions at Toledo, consisting largely of early fruit and 
vegetables, which are of a perishable nature. We found 
that on account of the delays from the operation of the 
M. C. B. rules at Toledo—although the rules had been 
greatly modified with the object of taking from them 


much of their rigor—we could not get the freight 
through. A committee from the Board of Trade at Cin- 
cinnati came up to see our President, and the matter 
was talked over between the officers of the C., H. & D. 
and Michigan Central, who evidently knew something 
of the Chicago agreement, and they instructed the 
mechanical departments of the two roads to enter upon 
that agreement. I telegraphed to my foreman to give 
me the result of the operation of the Chicago agreement 
at Toledo. The result is as follows: 

Week preceding our entering upon agreement, inter- 
change of 254 cars; issued 31 defect cards and received 39 
defect cards; placed upon our repair tracks 35 cars of the 
C.,H. & D. It is presumable they repaired as large a 
number of our own. 

First week after the operation of the Chicago inter- 
change, 251 cars interchange; 2 defect cards issued by us, 
4 received; repaired 3 of the C., H. & D. cars. 

Second week, interchange of 329 cars; issued | defect 
card, received 1; repaired 2 C., H. & D. cars. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think with one or two exceptions 
that all roads east of the Hudson River will favor the 
Chicago agreement. I am entirely in favor of the plan. 

Mr. BARNEs: In this minority report there is an impor- 
tant point that has not been discussed yet, on which I 
would like some information. The last clause reads: 
“Tt would seem wise to pause and consider whether it 
would be judicious to effect a change which may make 
the owning of cars asource of loss, and attack a policy de- 
vised and generally adopted by the responsible managers 
of railroads.’’ Owners of cars get six mills per mile; and 
it may be assumed that the repairs are four mills per car 
mile. Out of that six mills under the present rules of 
interchange the owners of cars have to pay a certain 
amount for repairs. We might assume perhaps that not 
half of that would be added under the new plan. 

Mr. NELSON: I have no figures, and I donot think that 
the Chicago agreement has been in use long enough for 
reliable results. The action taken by the American Rail- 
way Association must certainly be based on the present 
cost of moving cars on foreign roads. Mileage is but ren‘ 
for cars. It has been said that the repairs will not be in- 
creased. A large increase would certainly disturb the 
equity of the mileage rate. 

Mr. ADAMS: The actuating motive of the framers of 
these rules was protection, and it is still so now, even 
when we mean to be very liberal. The car builders of 
the country should take a little broader view than their 
own particular department. Our present rules in many 
cases do not meet the requirements, and should be 
bettered if possible. 

Mr. PAXTON: Nine-tenths of the trouble with the old 
rule was caused by arbitrary construction, though since 
by a more liberal construction the cars passed freely. 
The only difference is in the construction. 

WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 

President Lentz called the meeting to order at 9:20 
a.m. 

Secretary CLOUD: I have been instructed to say that 
some friends of the Association wish to honor the ex- 
Presidents of the Association by presenting them with 
badges. The gentlemen thus honored are Messrs. I. W. 
Van Houten, F. D. Adams, M. C. Andrews, William 
MecWood, John Kirby and E. W. Grieves. 

The badges were duly presented by the Secretary, and 
brief responses made by Messrs. Adams, Kirby, McWood 
and Grieves. 

The President declared the report of the Committe on 
Interchange of Cars to be in order. 

On motion the discussion of the rules of interchange 
and the report of the Arbitration Committee were taken 
up. 

, AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES OF INTERCHANGE. 

The Arbitration Committee presents a report on the 
changes of the rules proposed by the various railroad 
clubs and suggests that a resolution should be adopted 
by the convention to the effect that the revision of tne 
rules should be made on the basis of making car owners 
responsible for all the principal repairs existing under 
fair usage. The committee also recommends that the 
six railroad clubs form a joint committee, three from eacn 
club, these men to be representative members of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association and not members of the _ 
Arbitration Committee, these committees forming a 
committee of 18, to take into consideration the general 
remodeling of the M. C. B. rules somewhat as proposed 
by the Southern & Southwestern Club, and to report to 
the convention in 1896. 

On thechange in Rule 8, recommended by the Western 
Railway Club and the Central Railway Club, which we 
have already printed twice, and the main object of whick 
is to make car ownersresponsible for repairs to their own 
cars, the committee concurs, with the exception of Mr. 
Potter. The committee also, with the exception of Mr 
Potter, recommends the addition of the following para- 
graphs to Rule 8: Paragraph k—Switching roads, rail- 
roads not forming parts of systems and transfer roads 
owning less than 500 cars, will not be allowed to render 
bills under paragraphs b and c, and will be held respon- 
sible for all new defects which may be caused while cars 
are in their possession. The same exceptions will be 
made for the equipment of these lines which is on roads 
which is not except from the provisions of paragraphs t 
and c. 

Paragraph 1—Bills made under Rules 8 and 9 on the 
authority of bad-order cards will be outlawed when pre- 
sented later than three months after the date the repairs 


were made. 





i.There is a great deal of detail in the report of the 
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Arbitration Committee, but we have summarized above 
that which refers especially to the main question in- 
volved, namely, the responsibility of owners. 

Mr. Rhodes read the report to bottom of page 2. 

Mr. RuopEs: In explanation of the first resolution, 
the committee desired a test vote before proceeding with 
the rules in detail; that isa vote by cars. By having a 
car vote on the question of the Chicago agreement, we 
will save time afterward in the detail. 

An informal vote was suggested. 

Mr. BARR: I do not favor an informal vote to deter- 
mine the sentiment of the Association with reference to 
the change of Rule 8. I move that the resolution here 
presented by the committee be adopted. 

Mr. ADAMs: By adopting this resolution do we not 
certainly place ourselves absolutely in the position that 
we favor the Chicago interchange? 

Mr. BARR: Not necessarily. 

Mr. ADAMs: If that is understood, I should be in favor 
of this course. 

Mr. BARR: A correct understanding of this question 
is necessary. This motion is that the convention signi- 
fies its willingness to modify Rule 8, so that car owners 
are responsible for ordinary wear and tear, and then re- 
strictions under the same rule will not prevent their 
charging for rough usage. A vote by cars afterwards 
on each detail will not be necessary. 

Mr. RHOpDEs: A reading of the preamble and resolu- 
tion will make the matter a little clearer. 

“Werks, A desire for a change in the rules making car 
owners responsible for all the principal repairs existing under 
fair usage, bas been strongly evidenced, and has been recom- 
mended in the reports from the New England Railroad C)ub, 
the New York Railroad Club, the Central Railway Club, the 
Western Kailway Club, and the Southern and Southwestern 
Railway Club; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the revision of the rules at this convention 
shall be on this basis, and shall be provided for mainly by ad- 
ditions to Rule No. 8.” 

Those who favor the new revision ought to vote in 
favor of this resolution. 

MR. MARSHALL: I believe there is an almost unanimous 
sentiment in favor of a revision of the rules, relieving 
us of much of the carding that is being done, and re- 
lieving the congestion of traffic, etc. Many also are not 
ready to accept the Chicago agreement, but are ready 
for a modification in the present rule. Possibly some 
middle course may be suggested. 

Mr. SANDERSON: If this resolution prevails are the dif- 
ferent clauses of the recommendation of the Arbitration 
Committee to come up? 

Mk. RHODES: That will be done as usual. We hope by 
a test vote to obtain the feeling of the members toward 
this resolution. Afterwards the different clauses will be 
taken up. 

Mr. MARSHALL: If there are not two-thirds in favor of 
the resolution we will then take up the rules, one by one, 
as the Arbitration Committee presents their recommen- 
dations. It is a test of the strength of the convention in 
favor of the Chicago agreement. 

Mr. Soute: Mr. President, I move an amendment to the 
original motion to the effect that the vote on that motion 
shall not restrict the debate which may follow, and not 
commit this Association in any way in regard to subse- 
quent action in reference to therules. (Carried.) 

The vote was then taken with the following result : 

EBVO s. .ndes acd ie ssesweenuan-.eesegueosecs 666 


(Motion lost.) 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Association 
be instructed to request the Secretaries of the various Rail- 
way Clubsto have acommittee of three representative members 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association appointed from each of 
the six Railway Clubs, the committee of eighteen so appointed 
to take into consideration the | gyreigecntneneet gp e of the Master 
Car Builders’ rules somewhat as proposed by the southern 
and Southwestern Railway Club, and that the committees 
shall report the result of its deliberations to the Arbitration 
Committee to be submitted to the convention of 1896 in its 
annual report. Members of the Arbitration Committee are 
not to be eligible as members of the joint committee of the 
railway clubs. 

The motion was put and carried. 

On motion the Secretary read the rules. 

Rule 1.—The amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Interchange of Cars by inserting the words ‘and 
minor repair” after the word ‘packing ”’ was adopted, 
on motion of Mr. Marsh. The rule was adopted as 
amended. 

Rules 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 were adopted without amend- 
ment. 

Rule 7.—The committee proposed an amendment to 
this rule to make it read ‘‘ Locks, grain doors and inside 
parts of cars are at owner’s risk, except where damaged 
by wreck or unfair usage.” 

Rule adopted as amended. 

Rule 8. 

Mr. RHODES: The recommendation of the Arbitration 
Committee which has been practically disposed of by the 
original motion, and unless the convention wishes it, it 
seems unnecessary to read it. 

MR. SIMONS: I move that section (d) of the rule be 
amended by adding after the words ‘‘ body bolsters ”’ the 
words “end sills.”’ 

MR. SANDERSON: Truck center plates should also be 
included. Truck center plates are broken by weak bol- 
sters, for which the owners are responsible. Sprung 
bolsters cause most of the broken center plates. 

Mr.WADE: ‘ Draft springs’ should be included. 

Section (d) was adopted as amended, viz.: Truck or 


body bolsters, end sills, center plates, draft springs, 
truck transoms, spring planks, or truck springs broken 
or lost, or arch bars broken or cracked, providing the car 
was not derailed or wrecked. 

MR. SANDERSON: I move to add a section (i) “Cars not 
within the standard limit of draw bar height.” 


The 





United States law will require cars to be of a certain 
height in this respect, and we will be responsible if we 
handle cars not within the standard limit of height. No 
one but the owner should be held responsible for the cars 
being too low; and, to facilitate business, roads having 
those cars on their hands should have the privilege of 
repairing them, and charging the repairs to the owner. 

Mr. Waitt: I would like to add “‘grab-irons and hand- 
holds,” which the law requires. 

Mr. ADAMs: I want to know if the road is not responsi- 
ble to the Government. Each road should be responsible 
if its cars are not in accordance with the law. 

Mr. MITCHELL: We had cars built six months ago 
which were right when new, and are below the limit 
already. Cars with weak springs are liable to go down. 
I do not think that every road should be allowed to brace 
these cars up, but that they should be blocked up when 
they get home. 

Mr. BARR: Can some one give a definite statement of 
what that law is? 

An article by Edward A. Moseley, Secretary of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission, explicitly defining the 
position which will be taken in reference to the law 
which goes into effect on July 1, was read. The substance 
appears in the Railroad Gazette page 367, June 7. 

Mr. Hieeins: The Lehigh Valley road sometime ago 
arranged a standard plan for bringing our cars to a proper 
height. Wealso adopted standards for grab-handlers, 
standard location and design. We certainly would ob- 
ject to other roads raising our cars as they see fit, and 
also to supply grab-handles different in shape and loca- 
tion from what we have. 

Mr. BARR: Any car that does not comply with the 
requirements of the law will have to stand in the yard 
until it is made to comply with them. We subject our- 
selves to a fine of $100 for each car we attempt to move 
that is not up to the requirements; it does not matter 
whose car it is. The rules which we adopt do not go into 
effect until Sept.1. Something must be done at once. I 
think the convention ought to vote unanimously that on 
July 1 we adopt a special rule authorizing us to make 
these repairs at the expense of owners, and to raise cars 
to the height required and supply grab-handles on those 
needing them. 

Section (i) was then adopted as follows: ‘ Cars with 
drawbars not within the limits of standard height, or 
cars without grab-irons or hand-holds, as required by 
law.” 

Mr. West moved that the Arbitration Committee fix 
the price for this work. (Carried.) 

Mr. BARR: I move the adoption of a rule to go into 
effect July 1, that any cars which do not comply with the 
requirement of the law as to height of drawbar or as to 
equipment with band-holds or grab-irons may be repaired 
wherever found, at the expense of the owners, at a uni- 
form price, to be fixed by the Arbitration Committee, 
and that the secretary shall give notice as soon as pos- 
sible to allmembers. (Carried.) 

The Arbitration Committee reported that they had 
considered the matter of prices ‘o be charged under the 
foregoing special rule, and recommended that .50 cts. be 
charged for raising each end of a car and ,20cts. be 
charged for each grab-iron applied. 

Rule 9. 

The Central Railway Club recommended that the rule 
be amended as follows: ‘‘ (b) axles bent or broken, or with 
eollars broken or worn off under fair usuage.” 
(Adopted. ) 

No change made in rules 10 and 11. 

Rule. 12. 

The Western Railway Club recommends changing the 

table of prices to read as follows: 


Second- 

New hand. Scrap. 
One 36-inch wheel...........sseeee- enesaee $8.00 $6.00 $4.00 
n6 SPANO WOE)... cassiessosinwscccecees 6.50 5.00 300 
One 30-inch wheel (or less).......... ... 6.00 4.00 2:75 
RE REI OB osc vicscacsricesn 40ssees 8.00 5.00 3.50 
One axle, 40,000 lbs. (or under).......... - 7.00 450 3.00 

(Adopted.) 


Mr. Waitt moved the adoption of the following, in 
place of the last eight lines of rule 12: ‘In case the 
owner of a car removes a damaged wheel or axle, no 
charge shall be made for any difference in value between 
the parts used and those removed that are not dam- 
aged.”” (Adopted.) 

No change was made in rules 13, 14 or 15. 

Rule 16. 

The recommendation of the Western and Central 
Railway clubs to omit the last eight words, “including 
a wrong drawbar in the latter case,”’ was adopted. 

No change was made in rule 17. 

Rule 18. 

The Western Railway Club recommended to amend 
the last sentence of the last paragraph to read as follows: 
“The splicing of two adjacent sills at the same end of 
the car, or any sill between cross-tie timbers, will not be 
allowed.”’ (Adopted.) 

No change was made in rules 19, 20, 21 or 22. 

Rule 23. 

The Western Railway Club recommends to make the 

price table for trucks read as follows: 


With wood transoms, one pair, including brake beams 
ONG BARS 1OVORD ..0...<ascsccvcccaces. 
With metal transoms. one pair, including brake beams 


and brake levers....... eeeasmnsiagie tes 
The Arbitration Committee concurs in this recom- 
mendation, with the addition that it suggests including 
brake beams complete, truck levers and bottom connec- 


tion rod. 


Mr. West made a motion to limit time of cards, but 
after discussion by Mr. Rhodes, who pointed out the 
failure of a previous attempt to do the same thing, it 
was lost. 


On motion of Mr. McKenzie the prices presented by - 


the Arbitration Committee were referred to a special 
committee, to be appointed by the President, to report 
at a later session. 

On motion of Mr Morris the schedule of hours pre- 
sented by the Committee for doing work in repairs to 
cars was adopted. 

The President announced the Committee on Prices for 
materials to be as foilows: Messrs. J. T. Chamberlain, 
R. P. C. Sanderson, John Hodge, Albert Childs and Ben- 
jamin Welch. 

No change was made in rules 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. 

The President announced that the following gentle- 
men had been nominated as officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President, John S. Lentz; First Vice-President, S. A. 
Crone; Second Vice-President, E. D. Bronner; Third 
Vice-President, J. C. Barber ; Treasurer, G. W. Dema- 
rest ; new members of the Executive Committee, R. H. 
Soule, H. S. Hayward, A. E. Mitchell. 

THURSDAY’S MEETING. 

Vice-President Bronner called the meeting to order at 
9:20 a. m. 

The first report taken up was that on ‘‘Mounting New 
and Second-Hand Wheels.” 

MOUNTING NEW AND SECOND-HAND WHEELS. 

The following recommendations were offered by the 
committee: 

1st. It recommends that a gage for determining the 
center of the axle, as shown in Fig. 3, be used and that 
all axles be centered prior to mounting. 

2d. That a gage, as shown in Fig. 1, be used for locat 
ing the first wheel, mounted properly with reference to 
the center of the axle. 












































Fig. 3. 


In the drawings presented Fig. 2 gives a view of the 
end of the gage, which is drawn to the same lines as the 
flange gage adopted by the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

3d. In mounting second-hand wheels, the committee 
recommends that if flanges are worn to not less than 1 
in. in thickness, they shall be mounted as new wheels. 

If the flanges are worn to less than 1% in. in thickness, 
they shall be mounted so that the gage between flanges 
measures 4 ft. 51¢ in., instead of the standard, 4 ft. 58 in. 

It is the opinion of the committee that all practical re- 
sults will be obtained in mounting second-hand wheels 
in this way, and that an attempt to work closer than 
this would simply result in an elaboration of precaution 
and measurements that would never be carried out. 

The committee also recommends that wheels with 
flanges worn to a thickness of 11g in. should not be 
remounted. 

It is thought, in view of the previous report which was 
made on the subject of mounting wheels, that it is un- 
necessary to go any further into detail on this subject. 

Your committee, in presenting the above, has based its 
conclusions entirely on cast-iron wheels. As steel-tired 
wheels enter the question to quite an important extent, 
and as steel flanges are not as liable as cast-iron flanges 
to break off, this committee recommends (Mr. McConnell 
excepted), that the limit of thickness of flange of steel- 
tired wheels be made % in. instead of 1in., the present 
limit for cast-iron wheels, and that wheels ‘with flanges 
less than 1 in. be remounted so chat the gage between 
flanges measures 4 ft. 58{ in., instead of 4 ft. 53¢ in. 

Mr. Potter, of the committee, read the report. 

On motion of Mr. Marshall the gages recommended 
in the first and second paragraphs of the report are to be 
submitted to letter ballot for adoption. 

Mr. WAITT: One of the points to be considered care- 
fully is the end of the check gage, Fig. 2, which is exactly 
the shape adopted last year. This check gage is applic- 
able to new wheels, but with a flange worn sharp, not 
the measuring point, 47 above the tread of the wheel, 
but the projecting point, ;,-in. further out. comes in 
contact with the flange of the wheel, thus admitting a 
wheel if the flange was worn out to i ft. 6;4 in., instead 
of 4 ft. 684 in. which we have adop: ‘ed. We ought to 
correct that. 

The Committee from the Pennsylvania Railroad last 
year, whose report was included in the report of the 
Committee on Wheel Gages, showed a shape of check 


250| gage where the measuring point was really a point. 


That form of gage was all right and measured at the 
point intended. As that point would naturally wear off, 
the committee enlarged it by extending it upward for 
Win. on & ralius, and that threw it out for meas- 





No change was made in rules 24 or 25. 


uring worn wheels. Had the radiuS been thrown down- 
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ward } in. that would have obtained a correct bearing 
point. It is impertant that the matter should be referred 
to a committee for its consideration as tothe advisability 
of making a change. 

Mr. MARSHALL; Inasmuch as this association has pre- 
sented this gage to the American Railway Association 
as its standard, and now have acommittee in consulation 
with the committees from the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the Roadmasters’ Association considering 
that gage in connection with a proposed standard track 
gage, it might be unfortunate to change the standard 
wheel gage, except for use in interchange. I think 
action in regard to a standard wheel gage should be 
deferred. 

Mr. WAITT: It is not proposed to change the gage, 
but merely the point, making no difference in the meas- 
urement, but permitting its use on old wheels as well as 
new. It is not desired to decide the matter now, but it 
should be referred to a committee to report next year. 

Mr. BARR: Is the gage unfit for proper use in inter- 
change on worn flanges, or in remounting worn flange 
wheels ? 

Mr. WAITT: Both cases. On wheels in the yard it 
worked very well; but with the flange worn the meas- 
urement was ;,; of an inch too much. 

Mr. BARNES: This seems to be a small difference of 
measurement, as the axles, when loaded, spring enough 
to bring the wheels a quarter of an inch nearer together. 
This variation is of much more importance than the 
slight difference in the measurements of the shape of 
this gage. 

On motion of Mr. Mitchell the matter was referred to 
the committee in conference with the American Railway 
Association. 

MR. WAlITT : Another point about adopting a check gage 
of 4 ft.68{ in., is that our present standard distance between 
wheels for mounting is 4 ft. 584 in. which, added to the 
maximum flange thickness of 1,;in., varies from the 
check gage by :s in. Our standards are inconsistent. The 
committee has recommended a practice in mounting the 
wheels, having three different distances between flanges, 
according as they are new, worn slightly, or worn a good 
deal. By mounting all wheels 4 ft. 544 in. between the 
flanges, there will never be any impingement on the frog; 
and will be consistent with the 4 ft. 6% in. gage. This 
matter of making our wheel gages consistent with each 
other ought to have more practical consideration. I 
move that the matter in regard to wheel gages be re- 
ferred back to the committee tor further consideration 
and report another year. 

On motion of Mr. Waitt this matter was referred to 
such committee as the Executive Committee selected to 
report at the next meeting. 

The rules of interchange were then taken up. 


Rule 3. 

Mr. SANDERSON : I move the insertion of the following 
paragraph (r1): “‘Out of gage, or wheels that meas- 
ure less than 4 ft. 544 in. or more than 4 ft. 514 in. be- 
tween flanges, or less than 5 ft.5 in. over treads (See 
Fig. 6a). This does not apply to wheels cast prior to 
Sept. 1, 1894.” Make a new Fig. 6a, similar to Fig. 6, 
corresponding to the rule as changed. Measurements in 
both cases, as shown on Fig. 6 and 6 a to be made on the 
same height of the wheel as the center of the axle. 

After some discussion the subject was deferred until 
Friday morning. 

Mr. WAITT: I think it would be wise to reconsider 
one of our votes yesterday—that relating to the price of 
M. C. B. couplers. It seems to me it would be unfortu- 
nate for the Association to go before the country advo- 
cating a price as a standard price for a M. C. B. coupler, 
which is known to be below the lowest price at which 
such couplers have ever been quoted. It would be an 
unfortunate thing for roads to take it in hand to buy the 
cheapest kind of couplers to replace those broken or to 
refuse to receive cars carded for couplers, and to feel 
that they would only get $8.50 for a coupler which 
_ might be worth $10.00. I move to reconsider the vote of 
yesterday with regard to the price of couplers. (Car- 
ried.) 

Mr. WAITT: I now move that the following prices be 
adopted: One malleable or steel coupler complete, as 
furnished by the manutacturers, $9.50; one malleable or 
steel drawbar casting, replaced, $5; one cast-steel or 
wrought-iron knuckle, replaced, $1.50. This is a material 
charge; not for labor. 

This motion, amended by Mr. Sanderson by adding 
after the word ‘‘replaced”’ the words “including the 
labor,”’ was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Simons the vote on rule 23 was re- 
considered. 

Mr. Simons: I move that on page 29 we insert this sen- 
tence, ‘‘For cars equipped with permanent coke racks 
$15.” 

Mr. WAITT: I move an amendment, to make it read 
‘permanent coke or barrel racks.” 

Mr. GRIEVEs;: It seems to me $15 is about half the price 
of acoke rack. I understand the racks adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Company and the West Virginia Com- 
pany cost about $36. 

Mr. Simons: We have cars permanently equipped with 
coke racks, and it costs us $22to put them on; but as 
there are other cheaper coke racks in service, $15 is an 
equitable price; but I am willing to make it $20. 

Mr. MARDEN: I have no objection to putting this into 
rule 23, but there is danger of extending this thing in- 
definitely. 

Mr. BARR: We have four or five thousand flat cars 
built with temporary sides for hauling coal, which cost 


about $10 for the sides. We have no difficulty in collect- 
ing under the last clause of rule 23—‘‘Refrigerator cars, 
special stock cars and other freight cars designed for 
special purposes, not specially referred to above, shall be 
settled for at the present cost price,’’ etc. 

Mr. PoTTER: We have many of the cars in our equip- 
ment with the expensive coke racks spoken of by Mr. 
Grieves. They cost $30 to $35. We have quite a number 
of cars with less expensive racks, costing probably one- 
half the amount. I do not think it would be advisable 
to put an arbitrary price on the racks, as I feel the last 
clause in rule 23 will cover the case. 

On motion of Mr. Chamberlain the motion was laid on 
the table. 

The special committee on prices under rule 26 reported 
the schedule with a few changes. 

On motion of Mr. Marshall the changes recommended 
by the committee were adopted. 

The report of the committee on prices for labor was 
presented, and accepted on motion of Mr. Barr. 

On motion of Mr. Waitt, the price of wheels under 
passenger cars was made to conform with what has been 
adopted for freight rules. A motion fixing the price of 





nails at two cents a pound was also carried. 
A letter was read from the National Car Inspectors’ 


& Quincy ; Chesapeake & Ohio; Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern; New York, Lake Erie & Western, and the 
Norfolk & Western. 

Each car under test had one truck equipped with soft 
cast iron brake shoes, the other truck of each car being 
equipped with some one of the 13 different kinds of 
special brake shoes included in the test. The soft iron 
shoes were used as standards to which to refer the other 
shoes tested. 

The original intention of calibrating the brake beam 
release springs under each car used was abandoned, since 
the number of shoes tested was great enough to give fair 
average results. The question of brake leverages was 
disregarded upon the assumption that on every car used 
the leverages and brake beam pressures were the same on 
both trucks. 

Of all shoes tested 332 were used on cast iron wheels 
and 236 on steel tired wheels. The service cost of the 
shoes tested was worked out by determining the actual 
net cost of the metal worn off. The method followed 
was to take the weight and cost of one shoe new and the 
weight and value of one shoe as scrapped, the difference in 
weight representing metal worn!off in service, the differ- 
ence in value representing the net cost of such metal, from 
which the net cost per pound of metal worn off is direct- 


STATEMENT OF BRAKE SHO#S USED IV SERVICK TESTS. 


















































































































Sa 
No of | No. of Weight of one | 25. 
Shoes on | Shoes on Fy bean Shoe. ae s 
Kind of Shoe. Made by Cast Stell- | ae ona 
Iron Tree | “es wie 
Wheels. | Wheels. esi. New. | Worn.} 3$ 3 
7,8 
ced Lbs. Lbs. | Cents: 

A. Soft cast iron...... ne ennegtvenio | AA errr Enough to} wear out ajil the othe|rs 22.0 12.0 25.0 

3. Hard cast iron a -|Ramapo Wheel & shnestsied Co. 24 16 40 225 12.5 35 2 

C. Soft open hearth steel.. . {Solid Steel Co.......cccccceccees 28 20 48 23.0 13.0 99.5 

D. Hard open hearth steel....... Solid Steel Co............ ..... 28 20 48 23.0 13.0 99.5 

KH. Malleable iron _............ Dayton Malleable Iron Ge..... 28 16 4d 22.6 12.6 29.8 

F. Special 8. T. malleable iron..|Dayton Malleable Iron Co..... 24 20 44 22.6 12.6 29.8 

G, Special C. W. malleable iron.|Dayton Malleable Iron Co..... 28 16 44 22.6 12.6 29.8 

Cri cccccccsecesses snes The Sargent Co...... vaca 28 12 40 22.2 12.2 37.4 

[. Meehan....-....... eeecccccccees The Sargent Co ............... 28 20 48 22 2 12.2 81.8 

DERE... ccccce sdaaeenadsawands Lappin Brake Shoe Co........ 24 24 48 23.3 13.3 72.0 

K. Safety...... 202 scccccecseeccces Safety Brake Shoe Co.......... 2 20 44 19,1 9. 33.2 

L. Soft steel (pressed) .......... |Sckoen Manufacturing Co.. 24 20 44 20.0 10 0 56 3 

M. Wrought iron (pressed)....... Schoen Manufacturing Vo..... 16 16 32 19.5 9.5 55.0 

N. Sargent special.............00- The Sargent Co..........cceee. 28 16 44 22.8 12.8 61.4 

Total (except the ‘‘ A” soft cast-iron shoes)................ 332 236 568 

en aN ly determined. Herewith jarejtables of shoes used 
and of the cost of each variety of brake shoe relatively 
hie to the net cost of soft cast iron brake shoes for the same 
by wt.| Net — Bg A service, the results upon cast iron and steel-tired wheels 

—s | cost | soft being shown separately. 
ns cast j=l A..8 = eiiianes MR. WAITT: I move that this report be received and 
shoe.| ‘Or ony ser- | for ° the committee discharged, and discussion deferred until 
same] in’ ‘| oe after the reading of the report of the Laboratory Test 

Ba cents. | cents. | vice. Committee. (Carried.) 
. MR. BARNEs: I offer this resolution: Resolved, that 

—— ———|it isthe sense of this meeting that suggestions from 

he 1.900 | 2.08 | 2.08 00 technical associations of railroad mechanics, as well as 

a Bocxe - a - A ad sen the Air-Brake Men’s Association, as to changing of 

r iheeel ies 17 7.65 16 "36 | Worn ae standards, recommended practice, and subjects for in- 

E. ; ‘= 23 3 & wae —_ vestigation, are agreeable to this association, and will be 

e ‘33 | 2°37 | 1197 ‘ot | Wear Sanieten considered by the Executive Committee and presented to 

i. Jt | 3.06 95 45 | Wear irregular. this association in convention if found advisable. (Car- 

| aE a a : = ae be ed —— ried.) i 

z a "0 3.65 | 256 | 1:23 an poo and| ‘The report of the Committee on Laboratory Test of 

plugs fell out. 

ee ll 5.63 .62 .30 | Cuc surface of wheel. Brake Shoes was then read by Mr. Bush. 

M.. ll | 5.78 64 .31_ | Worn out. LABORATORY TEST OF BRAKE SHOES. 

w.. 22 | 4.80 | 1.06 51 — pieces felloutand| The committee makes a long report, the tables and dia- 
grams from which we reprint. The apparatus used has 
already been described. After the convention of last 

RESULTS ON STEEL-TIRED WHEELS. year various difficulties arose. The principal one was 

that of avoiding the violent fluctuations of pull on the 

Wear Ret ‘ie pull rod, which was finally made possible. An electric 
by wt.| Net cae teak te speed and time recording apparatus was advised to be 
waa lene. cost | soft used with the Boyer recorder, and the machine was made 

Kind} cast | of omme. | ta ‘inte to drive the record paper from the shaft of the fly wheel, 

shoe. _ benny ser- | for the motion being reduced in the ratio of 802.04 to 1. so 

same | in | Yj5% | Same that the length of the diagrams became the measure of 
pa cents. cents. | vice. the distance traveled in making a test corresponding to 
i a stop. 

rere A mass of metal i in the form of a fly wheel on a shaft, 

A....| 1.00 | 2.08 | 2.08 | 1,00 having a weight equivalent to 11,995 lbs. moving in a 

Rees 1.066 | 281°{ 298 | 1.43 | Wornout. traight line and capable of being driven up t 

Usvess 42 7.65 3.21 1.54 | Very. hard on tires. n ad ee pa h & j P —- speed, 

....:| {31 | 7.6: | 2'37 | 1:14. | Tires,yery badly worn. | WS provided to represent the maximum weight carried 

i. bt ’ 2 ‘> = Word out on one journal of the car. A wheel mounted on one end 

| eo < 2.37 | 1.92 "92 | Wear a of this fly wheel shaft represented the car wheel in ser- 

H. 30 + a < Wore out. vice. The shoes were forced against this wheel by weights 

eon eee ae, eae oh and levers. After the wheel had been brought up to the 

Ss. 77° | 3.65 | 2 8! 1.35 | Shoes cracked and p‘ugs | required speed the engine was shut off and disconnected, 

ae 29 | 5.63 | 1.63 | .78 | Col tettires very badly | the brake-shoe applied and the mass brought to rest. 

M....| .29 | 5.78 | 1.68 -81 | Wear irregular andj| ‘The 14 shoes selected for test are lettered as in the tests 

N.. 33 | 4.80 | 1.58 | .76 | Metal beta ce of the Road Committee, and were designated as below : 

wear irregular. A.—Soft cast iron, made by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
F. AS. +" ~ ane General Superintendent Motive Power, Al- 
toona, Pa. 
Association concerning car stenciling and its recom- m.. come cast iron, made by the Ramapo Wheel & Foundry 
mendation was referred to a special committee com- C.—sott open hearth steel, made by the Solid Steel Co., Alli- 
* * * apce. 
posed of Messrs. Waitt, Higgins and Hayward. : D.—Hard open hearth steel, made by the Solid Steel Co., 
A motion was adopted to add to the committee Alliance, oO. 
of 18, whose appointment was moved on Wednesday, A. K.~ Malleable iron, made by the Dayton Malleable Iron Co., 
three additional members of the association, to represent fe Tra — goon malleable iron, made by the Dayton Malile- 
: : é P able Iron Co., 
and be named by private car lines, the committee to take | “'Q’_s pecial C. te iron, made by the Dayton Mal- 
into consideration the remodeling of the interchange | leable le tro on jo ‘ Dayton, lit 
: . . m ‘he ngdon oe, made by the Sargent Co., Fifty- 
rules, and consider and report to the arbitration com ninth and Wallace streets, Chicago, Il. ” " 
mittee any desired changes in them. ee | Meehan Shoe, made by the Sargent Co., Fifty-ninth 
; au allace streets, cago, L 
The report of the committee on Road Tests of Brake J.—The Lappin Shoe, made by the Lappin Brake Shee Ce., 
Shoes was then read by Mr Soule. No. 18 Broaaway, New York City. 
ROAD TESTS OF BRAKE SHOES. MR yl a Reahe Shes. Cn. 
The following railroads, representing 7 of the 12 em- | 4,’ goo Ge + “age made by the Manufacturing 
braced in the original general committee, have conducted M. ee iron , ozessed), made by the Shoen Manufac- 
; j . i . | tering Co,, bur: 
a series of service tests of brake shoes 7 The Fitchburg . N.—Che Sargent Special Shoe, made by the Sargent Co., 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern ; Chicago, Burlington | Fifty-ninth and Wallace streets, Chicago, Il, 
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In order to test these shoes under the most severe con- 
ditions generally prevailing in freight and passenger 
service, the following was decided upon : 


1. Freight service. Chilled cast-iron wheel. Brake-shoe 


pressure 2,793 lbs., corresponding approximately to 70 per 
cent. of % of the light weight ot the heaviest 60,000 lbs. capac- 
ity car. Speed, 40 miles per hour. 

Brake-shoe 


2. Passenges, service. Chilled cast-iron wheel. 
pressure 10,713 lbs., corresponding approximately to 90 per 
cent. of the weight on one journal of any one pass nger coach, 
sleeping, dining or other car that may be hauled in passenger 
trains. Speed, 60 miles per hour. 

3. Passenger service. Steel tired wheel. Brake-shoe pres 
sure same as above (No. 2). Speed, 60 miles per hour. 


The brake shoes were all turned and ground tothe 
wheel and five tests of each shoe were made under all of 
the conditions. 

It will be understood that the result to be obtained in 
making these laboratory tests was to determine the 
character and intensity of the friction given by the brake 
shoes above mentioned. 

The term “Coefficient of Friction” as used in the 
tabulated statement, is the relation of the total friction 
between two surfaces to the force pressing the surfaces 
together; in other words it is the proportion which the 
pull on a brake beam hanger bears to the force with 
which the brake shoe is pressed against the wheel. For 
instance, where the coefficient of friction is shown as 20, 
it is meant that the pull on the brake hanger, or the re. 
tarding power of the brake shoe measured in pounds, is 
20 per cent. of the force applied to the brake shoe through 
‘the brake beam. In the tabulated statement, in addition 
to the mean coefficient of friction given, is also shown 
the maximum coefficient at the beginning of the appliea- 
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In the case of shoes H and I, the wrought iron and steel 
insets flowed slightly. partially covering up the cast iron parts 
of the shoes. 

Shoe K, it will be seen from the diagrams, gave a more 
uniform friction than any of the others, and it did not give the 
sudden rise at the end of the stop. Itis a question how much 
of this was due tothe wooden insets, and how much to the 
very soft iron of which the shoe was made. 

There was no-wear of the wheel after any of the shoes had 
been tested, although the surface was a trifle rough, due to 
small particles from the various shoes sticking to the tread; 
these, however, were easily scraped off. At no time was the 
wheel so hot that the hand could not be held on it without 
discomfort, although the shoes, in some cases, heated con- 
siderably, but not enough, it was thought, to affect their re- 
tarding power. 

PASSENGER TESTS, CAST-IRON WHEEL. 

All of the shoes were fitted to the wheel accurately before 
commencing these tests. 

After the tests it was found that shoes A, B, E, F, G, J and 
K did not have a full bearing at the ends, about 85 per cent. 

of the tota) surface only having a bearing on the wheel. This 
was undoubtedly due to the intense heat generated by fric- 
tion, which expanded the surface of the shoe in contact with 
the wheel and had atendency to straighten it out, and thus 
make the bearing surface smaller, All of these shoes became 
red hot for a distance of about 4% in. up from the tread of the 
wheel during a single test, and from 20 to 30 minutes were re- 
quired to cool them down with an air blast. The wheel also 
beeame warm, and after every five tests was allowcd to cool 
down to nearly its normal temperature. Shoes A and B 
showed no other peculiarities than those above mentioned. 

In the ease of shoe C, the metal fiowed under the intense 


shoes C and E. It presented a full bearing to the wheel after 
the tests. 

Shoe N was composed of cast iron, with chilled iron insets, 
which were loose in the body of the shoe. . These insets re- 
duced the section of the cast iron about 56 percent. It gave 
no marked peculiarities. 

PASSENGER TESTS,:STEEL-TIRED WHEEL, 

In these tests all of the shoes became much hotter than with 
the cast-iron wheel, although there was but little difference’ 
in the temperature of the two wheels. 

In the case of shoes A, B, E, F,G and J the characteristics: 
were very much the game, the iron in all of them was torn off 
in flakes varying in size from % sq. in. to % sq. in., and im 
thickness from .0015 in. to .002 in. The largest flakes came: 
from shoes EK, F and G, and the smallest from shoe B, varying: 
with the hardness and toughness of the different irons. 

Shoes C and D, soft and bard stee!, respectively, gave results: 
similar to when tested with the cast-iron wheel, but more: 
marked; and in addition, when the metal flowed it piled up 
in a very peculiar manner, preventing contact with the wheel! 
at the end of the shoe last in contact with it. When these: 
shoes were examined at the end of the tests, only about 70 per’ 
cent. of their surfaces were in contact with the tread of the: 
wheel. 

Shoes H and I gave about the s:me results as with the cast- 
iron wheel, excepting that the metal flowed somewhat more: 
and covered more of the cast-iron surface. 

Shoe K broke during the second test. Another one was sub- 
stituted, and this cracked so badly after the second test that: 
it was broken with a hand hammer. This shoe, it will be ob- 
served, gave a diagram very different from the other shoes. 
The friction was the highest of all at the beginning of the: 
stop, and at the end did not increase so rapidly. The exces- 
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tion, and the maximum co- 
efficient at 15 ft. from the j 
end of the stop. The object 
in giving these two latter 
items is to represent the dif- 
erence in the character of the 
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friction furnished by each of 
the shoes, and your commit- 
tee desires to point out the 
fact that while any brake © 
shoe may give the best mean 
coefficient of friction, it does 
not necessarily follow that it 
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would be a desirable shoe to 
usein service. The results 
given in the tabulated state- 
ment show each test in detail, 
but in order to furnish an 
easy comparison, we present . 

a representative diagram for ee err eae te eee 
each shoe tested. These dia- 

grams have been made 

by reducing the actual 

representative diagram selected to a length of 4 in., 
so that it is a somewhat conventionalized repre- 
sentation of the real diagram, and serves to show only 
the relative friction of different shoes by the height of 
the diagram line from the base line, and does not show 
the variation in the length of the stop, resulting from 
greater or less friction, which the original diagram 
shows. 

In analyzing the results it will therefore be observed 
that the prevailing practice in the United States in the 
matter of brake shoes for freight service, namely that of 
cast iron, is, generally speaking, not far from the best 
yet known. The shoe K-2, it will be seen, compares very 
favorably with soft cast iron, but for reasons shown by 
the note on the test of this shoe, to be presented later, it 
is hardly practicable for use in its present form. 

In the case of the passenger tests with a chilled cast- 
iron wheel, cast-iron shoes give the best, or among the 
best, coefficients. 

In the case of the passenger tests with a steel-tired 
wheel, the relation is somewhat changed, steel and 
wrought-iron shoes giving the highest coefficients. 

The following notes taken after each test of the dif- 
ferent shoes are presented to show the characteristics 
and incidents that could not be shown otherwise, from 
which it will be seen that in some cases the characteris- 
tics were such as to operate much to the disadvantage of 
some of the shoes that gave the highest friction coef- 
ficients. 








FREIGHT TESTS. 
In the case of all the shoes, excepting H, I and K, the sur- 
faces were found to have a good bearing, sustaining no injury, 
neither were there any marked peculiarities of surface. 
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Diagrams with Report of M. C. B. Committee’ on Laboratory Test of Brake Shoes. $ 


the shoe which was last in contact with the wheel, where they 
piled up, partly fusing together. 

Shoe D had peculiarities very much the same as shoe C, but 
not quite so marked. 

With shoe H, the wrought-iron insets flowed over the cast- 
iron in flakes about .02 in. thick, separating the cas -iron from 
the wheel and reducing the area of contact of the shoe about 
25 per cent. The shoe heated somewhat more than in the case 
of cast-iron and malleable iron. 

In the case of shoe I the steel insets flowed in the same maa- 
ner as with shoe H, but to a greater extent, although the area 
of contact was about the same. 








than in the ceve ef shoe L but not so much asin the cases of 


Shoe J, which was of chilled cast-iron, became red hot dur- 
ing the test, and lost its chill entirely. After the tests, and 
the shoe had been cooled off, the face of the shoe could be cut 
easily with a file while before the tests an emery wheel was 
required to cut the surface. After the chill has been removed 
the shoes might be expected to give the same results as hard 


a 


These latter characteristics are good ones, but it is not cer- 
tain whether these are due to the wooden plugs or the softness 
of the iron. 

Owing to the tests of shoes L, M and N not having been 
completed the committee is not able to introduce notes cover- 
ing them in this advance report. re 

While the friction of the various shoes when used in con- 
nection With the steel-iired wheel was greater than in the 
case of the cast iron, as might be expected, the steel-tired 
wheel showed slight signs of wear in all cases. However, the 
wear of the wheel was not enough to be measured in any way. 

One very significant fact is presented by the results of these 
tests, namely that the coefficient of friction, or retarding 
power, of brake shoes is greatly reduced under the conditions 
existing in passenger service, correspondiug to the passenger 
tests. While the brake shoe pressure in the case of the latter 
was increased nearly 300 per cent. and the speed about 60 per 
cent., the coefficient of friction up to within a few feet of the 





cast iron. 

Shoe K was composed of very soft cast iron, fitted with 
wooden insets 1/7; in. in diameter. These insets reduced the 
cross-section of the cast-iron part of the shoe 49.4 per cent. 
which, combined with the softness of the iron, made it very 
liable to break. A crack appeared during the test of this shoe, 
which increased with each application of the brake, and at 
the end w's so large that alight blow of a hand hammer broke 
the shoe in the middle where the crack was. The heat charred 
the plugs badly around the edges, and after this had taken 
place they did not present their entire section to the tread of 
the wheel; they alsuv worked loo3e, and in practice would no 
doubt be liable to drop out when the shoe had been worn to 
about one-half its thickness. 

Shoe L, soft pressed steel. The metal in this shse flowed, 
but not to the same extent as with shoes C and E. It presented 
its full surface to the wheel both before and after the tests. 

Shoe M, wrougb* iron The metal flowed somewhat more 





end of the stops decreased about 59 per cent; This presents a 
higher condition which indicates that considerable further in- 
formation is required. 

In the report presented by the committee last year, it was 
suggested that in addition to determining the relative values 
of the different brake shoes when subjected to the ordinary 
conditions of service, much additional and exceedingly val- 
uable information might be obtained in the way of determin- 
ing the exact variation in friction under different conditions 
of brake-shoe pressure and speed. The apparatus that has 
been provided is well adapted to the purpose; but such an in- 
vestigation requires much more time than the committce ha; . 
b en able to devote to it thus far. 

One thing that should be ascertained, in order to make the - 
results obtained most useful, is the friction between car whee!s 
and steel rails, on which depends the maximum braking . 
power that may be applied to cars. 

In carrying on its work the committee has been impressed 
with the fact that great variations in the retarding power O¢: 
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freight and passenger car brakes may result in service from 
the lack of uniformity in the friction furnished .by the great 


variety of brake shoes used, notwithstanding the fact that the 


brake gear, in all other respects, may be adapted to giving 


the best results. 


Much time has been devoted to the develop- 


ment of air-brakes and brake gear that will operate success- 
fully within reasonable limitations, and it would seem that, 


while certain standards have either been suggested or adop 


by this Association covering brakes, it would 


proper to extend limitations to brake shoes as well. 


tad 


Shoe J3.—May 9, 1895.—Chilled Wheel—The Lappin Shoe. The 


Lappin Brake Co. 


oen Mnaufacturing Co. 


Shoe M1.—May ay ng Wheel—Wrought Iron (Pressed). 





Crim Go BS 


1,219 | 40.33 
1,391 “| 40.55 
1,333 | 40.10 
1,374 | 40.55 
1,341 | 40. 


452.8 16 2 18.1 29.8 
406 3 14.5 16.7 28.1 
422.1 15.1 16.7 38.7 
413.6 14.8. 18.7 2814 
429.1 15.3 16. 29.8 





be entirely 
The 


committee is not prepared to recommend anything in this 
respect at this time, but would present this matter, as well as 
others pointed out, for the further consideration of this Asso- 


ciation. 
RESULTS OF TESTS. 
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Shoe E1.—April 25, 1895. yy Iron. Day'on Malleable 
0. 























































































































10, 1895 —Chilled Wheel—The Safety Shoe. 


The Safety Brake Shoe Co. 








1] 913.6 | 39.87 | 65.5 21.6 20.1 30.8 
2} 810.6 | 40.33 | 738.4 26.4 31.4 34.1 
3) 788.6 | 40.10 | 779.1 27.8 34.8 33.1 
4) 806 39.87 | 768.2 27.4 30.4 33.4 
5} 757-2 | 40.10 | 813.9 29.1 31.8 36.1 
Shoe A3.—May 10.—Chilled he nnd gl Cast Iron. Penn- 








































































































1} Thiow]1 out. |(Notes,) 

2) 1.298 64.71 1,1.0 10.4 9.5 20.5 
3} 1,784 64.71 1,193 11.1 10.7 18 5 
4) 1,408 64 71 1,113 10.4 11.2 17.3 
6 1,446 64 25 1,071 10.0 10.4 18.3 
6} 1,339 | 6517] 1,155 10 8 10.2 18.6 
Shoe N1.—May 16—Chilled Wheel—Sargent Special Shoe. 

Sargent Co. 

1) Throwjn out. |(Notes.) 

2) 1.414 64 25 1,089 10.1 11°8 14.4 
3} 1,399 64 71 1,162 10.8 12.6 17.4 
4) 1.635 64.2: 1,005 9.4 11.5 14.8 
5) 1,419 64.71 1,'09 1¢.2 11.2 16.8 
6] Turow n out, |Record incompletie . 
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Mr. Barr: I make a motion to reconsider the motion 
discharging the committee on road test. Th commit- 
tees should be continued another year; they should work 
together and hand in a final report. The motion was re- 
considered. 

Mr. BARR: I move that the Committee on Road Test be 
continued to act in conjunction with the Committee on 
Laboratory Test, and to make either a separate or joint 
report, as they see fit. (Carried.) 

MR. WAITT: The Committee on Road Test have stated 
that it was not deemed advisable, owing to some practi- 
cal difficulties, to make a determination as to the effect 
of the brake shoes on the tire of the wheels. Many of the 
indicators or gages for determining or indicating the 
wear on tires and wheels are difficult to use or expensive. 
In the work that was done by the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern road it was determined that we would try 
to get as accurate an indication as possible as to what 
the effect was of the brake shoes on the chilled wheels 
and also on the steel tires. We found quite a simple and 
accurate method of doing this, which I would like to 
present to the convention, together with the data that 
we obtained, as such data surely has an important bear- 
ing on the question of the use of different kinds of brake 
shoes. Instead of using anything in the way of a gage 
which might show by means of a pencil the contour of 
the wheel tread, we adopted a form of flask of which I 
have some blue prints and sample. The general outline 
is that of the tread of the wheel. 

This flask is placed over the wheel at a point which we 
indicate with a prick punch mark and is filled witu quick 
setting plaster of paris, the wheel being greased so that 
the plaster will not stick to it. Then these casts, which 
are in the form shown, are labeled, indicating the num- 
ber of the car, and the number of the wheel and kind of 
shoe, etc. After the special shoes were worn out we 
took a second cast, and when any changes were made we 
also took some casts of the wheels that were removed 
and also the wheels that were applied at a similar point, 
making diagrams from these plaster-of-paris casts, both 
before and after, we got a result which shows the origi- 
nal shape of the tread of the wheel; and the shape of the 
wheel after the service; and from this we are able to 
judge of the comparative wearing effect of the different 
metals on the wheels; these were not found to be entirely 
in accordance with the friction. It has been said that 
the shoes which will last the longest will wear the wheel 
most. That was not found to be the case; the friction 
and the wearing properties of the shoes not being in any 
regular ratio. 

It is found that the wear of the following special shoes 
is about equal to the wear in the same time of soft cast 
iron shoes. Cast steel shoe B, on steel wheels; Meehan 
shoe I, on cast wheels; malleable shoe G, on steel wheels; 
malleable shoe G, on cast wheeis; safety shoe K, on 
steel wheels; safety shoe K, on cast wheels; Congdon shoe 
H, on cast wheels; Sargent shoe N, on cast wheels; 
malleable shoe F, on cast wheels; malleable shoe F, on 
steel wheels; Lappin shoe I, on cast wheels; Sargent shoe 
N, on steel wheels; malleable shoe E, on steel wheels. 

With wrought iron shoe M, on cast wheels, the tread 
of wheels was badly grooved. The same shoe on steel 
wheels, wears on tread three times as much ason the 
cast iron. The Schoen pressed steel shoe L wore the cast 
iron wheels slightly less than the common cast iron shoe, 
but on steel wheels wore the tire about 50 per cent. more. 
Soft open hearth steel shoe C, on steel wheels, wore four 
times as much as with special shoes. Lappin shoe on 
steel wheel 50 per cent. more wear with special shoe. 
Open hearth steel shoe D, the same. Wrought iron shoe 
M, on steel wheel, wore three times as much. Meehan 
shoe I., on steel, wore double as much as the soft iron, 
the same with Congdon shoe on steel. 

Mr. BARR: We spend $10 for wheels, where we 
spend $1 for brake shoes. The information which Mr. 
Waitt gives us seems to me to be extremely valuable in 
connection with the brakeshoe test; and I move that the 
information be printed in the proceedings. (Carried.) 

Mr. Morris: For my own information I had some 
figures taken of the test shoes; and perhaps it may be 
well to submit this for the information of the Associa- 
tion, as they are so close to the diagrams, I think it 
would be well for the members to see them. The figures 
were handed to the Secretary. 

Mr. RuopEs asked whether in the matter of metal for 
cast iron wheels the committee found that the brake- 
shoes which are generally used—that is to say, the cast- 
iron shoes made of hard material, are the best to be used 
against cast-iron wheels in freight service; or has some 
other metal been demonstrated to be better ? 

Mr. Busi: The Safety brake shoe, which is composed 
largely of cast iron, gives the greatest friction, and that 
gives the greatest retarding power. Youcanstopatrain 
quicker with the soft cast iron shoe in freight service 
than you can with any other. The question of wear does 
not come in. The result of the road test committee in- 
dicates pretty clearly to what extent that question plays 
a part ; and no doubt the joint committee will be able to 
tell definitely on this point, at the next convention, which 
of the shoes are the most practicable in all respects for 
freight service. 

MR. BARNES: On that point, in making a summary of 
these tests, I find the three shoes most commonly used 
in freight service on chilled wheels are about as follows: 
That the average braking power for soft cast-iron is 26 
per cent.; hard cast-iron, 18 per cent.; Congsden shoe, 18 
per cent., making the Congsden and hard cast-iron the 
same. In the report on service test you will see that the 


wear of the hard and soft cast-iron is practically the 








same, while the Congsden shoe is only 30 per cent. of 
that, showing that the Congsden shoe, so far as wear and 
friction is concerned, is superior to the hard cast-iron 
shoe; but outside of the fact of the friction of the shoes 
we ought to understand what it is we consider in an 
emergency brake stop. We have the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company tests, as they are on record,, and 
these are made with soft cast-iron shoes to sbow 
the possibilities of braking for safety. Now, a train 
running at 40 miles an hour can make an emergency 
stop within 600 ft., with soft cast-iron brake shoes, 
that is, with an unloaded car; 70 per cent. braking 
force, not a full car, as is often understood. When the 
car is loaded, instead of the braking force being 70 per 
cent., it is 28 per cent., which would increase the dis- 
tance to 1,800 ft. by ratio. If, in place of the soft cast- 
iron shoe, you put on a hard cast-iron shoe, with 16 per 
cent. friction, instead of 28 per cent. friction, that would 
be doubled, or 3,600 ft. An emergency stop with a 
loaded train requires 3,000 ft. For safety you are forced 
to the cast-iron shoe, while practical operation may de- 


| mand the use of the hard cast-iron shoe, because the 


foundries have the hard scrap and not the soft scrap, 
and to say soft scrap would be more expensive. I thin’ 
it is well that this point should be understood, becausc 
it must affect the report of the committee next year as 
to the most acceptable brake shoe. 

Mr. BARR: The railroads to-day are suffering an im- 
mense loss from sliding wheels, which would indicate 
that we do not need to probe very deeply to find some- 
thing to increase the co-efficient of friction. These 
points should be considered. 

Mr. SANDERSON: Did Mr. Barnes figure on the use of 
sand ? 

Mr. BARNES: My figures had no reference to sand. I 
said 3,000 ft. to be conservative, and left the 600 ft. for 
sand. The Air Brake Men’s Association brought up 
another point, which was ifa railroad wanted to use a2 
harder brakeshoe to save money they might use a plair 
flange shoe, which would increase the friction 30 per cent. 
without changing anything under the car. 

MR. SouLE: As to Mr. Rhodes’ question, the tables on 
pages 7 and 8 of the report mean simply this—that the 
co-efficient of friction of the shoes mentioned there was 
absolutely the same; then the most economical shoe to 
use in freight service would be the one which performed 
the given service at the least cost, on the assumption 
that the friction is the same; that would indicate that 
shoes L and M, soft-pressed steel would be the most 
economical shoe, because the cost of the service per- 
formed by them would only be three-tenths of the brak- 
ing service of hard cast-iron shoes; and conversely it 
would indicate that the most expensive shoe, if the 
friction was the same, would be 43 per cent. greater. I 
think the committee will be constrained to recommend 
a safe middle cost—somewhere between economy on one 
side and greater safety on the other side. 

Mr. HERR: I am not clear whether the shoes were 
applied to one side or both sides of the wheel referred to 
in the report; if on one side, whether the effect of the 
thrust on the bearing in retarding the motion of the 
wheel was taken into consideration ; I would like to ask 
the committee if they consider that these tests were 
made under normal conditions as to the excessive heat 
developed. The laboratory tests are made at speeds 4C 
and 60 miles per hour; it would seem that many of the 
speeds under which the trucks would be used would be 
less than that. 

Mr. BusH: One brake shoe was applied to one side of 
the wheel. So far as the coefficient of friction is con 
cerned it would not affect the diagram. It is difficult 
to eliminate every possibility of error, but the committee 
feels it is a minimum and not sufficient to affect the 
result. As tothe heating of the shoes, the actual con- 
dition of service could not be obtained ; in actual service 
you sometimes have a wet wheel and wet rail, and we 
did not obtain that, and, again, the air around the wheel 
is constantly changing and tending to cool the parts. 
As to the speeds, it was the desire of the committee to 
make a long series of tests under varying conditions, but 
this was found impracticable, as the results would take 
so much time. We adopted the conditions as to speed 
stated in the report. They would represent the severest 
conditions to be met with in actual service. With inter- 
mediate speeds possibly the results might be slightly 
different. The committee considers that the speeds do 
not affect friction as much as variation in pressure. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 
President Lentz called the meeting to order at 9:10 
a. m. 
The amendment of Mr. Sanderson to Rule 3, para- 
graph (r 1) was carried as follows: 


Wheels out of gage, or wheels that meacure less than 4 ft. 
54% in, or more than 4 ft. 54 in. between flanges, or Jess than 4 
fu. 4 im. over treads, See Fig. 6 a. This does not apply to wheels 
cast prior to Sept. 1, 1894. A new Fig. 6 shall be made similar 
to Fig. 6,to correspond with the diwensions given in nara- 
graph (rl). The measurements in both caseson Fig. 6 and 
Fig.6a to be made at the same heighton the wheel as the 
center of the axle. 

Mr. WAITT: I move that the rules be approved as they 
stand as a whole for the coming year. It seems un 
fortunate that, recognizing the faultiness ot some of the 
rules, we are unable to present anything that will 
remedy the difficulty at the present time. (Carried.) 

The report of the Committee on Lubrication of Cars 
was then read by Mr. Waitt. 

LUBRICATION OF CARS. 


The report proper of this committee is very brief. The 
committee reprints the description of apparatus used 





and tests made at the Stevens Institute presented by 
Professor Denton before the 1890 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and printed in the 
Transactions. The committee also reprints Professor 
Denton’s address of 1890 before the American Association 
for the Advancementiof Science on the history of attempts 
to determine the relative value of lubricants by mechan- 
ical tests. The committee finds on inquiry of officers of 
the lubricating department of the Standard Oil Co., that 
the results obtained by the apparatus described vary so 
much from those got in actual service that they cannot 
be relied upon as correct indications of comparative 
values of lubricants. The committee also states the 
case of a railroad company that got up an oil-testing 
machine, decided from its results to use paraffine oil, and 
very disastrous consequences followed and the machine 
isscrapped. From this the committee concludes that 
the conditions of actual service cannot be reproduced in 
shop tests. The requirements are laid down that a suc- 
cessful oil must flow freely at a temperature below zero 
as well as above 100, must not become volatile in summer, 
must be free from gummy elements and must give good 
results in unfavorable conditions. The committee con- 
cludes that these conditions cannot be obtained in actual 
service with low-grade oils, and believes that it is the 
general sentiment on the larger roads that the higher 
grade oilsare the cheap2st inthe end. The committee 
recognizes the importance of a series of service tests by 
various roads extending over considerable time, but 
recommends that the subject be laid over until business 
conditions improve. 

MR. BLACKALL moved that the report be received and 
the committee discharged. 

Mr. BARNES: As to the sentence ‘The general senti- 
ment on the larger roads in the country is that the high 
grade oils are the cheapest in the end, all points being 
considered,” how are we to determine what makes high 
grade oil; and, if shop tests cannot be made to show what 
is high grade oil, how can you determine it? In this re- 
port we are mistaking the errors of inspectors in draw 
ing conclusions for the errors of the machine. 

Mr. WAITT: It has been shown by the experiments of 
a large oil company—possibly the largest in the world— 
that the results of shop tests did not correspond with 
the results of actual service, as the conditions could not 
be fully reproduced, and, therefore, they did not deem it 
wise to continue experiments in that line. On some 
other points I have taken the ground that service tests 
were better to base final judgment on than shop tests, 
namely, in connection with the coupler question. I 
think the same is true with the oil question and journal- 
bearing question; shop tests must be taken with a great 
deal of latitude because the actual conditions of service 
are not duplicated. Unless you are sure that the condi- 
tions are duplicated, you do not want to base a final con- 
clusion on the shop test. 

Mr. BARNES: Can a high grade oil be determined by a 
shop test? 

Mr. WAITT: I think probably that can bedone. It isa 
question whether all high grade oils are applicable to car 
lubrication, summer and winter, and will prove equally 
satisfactory; some will be. What the requirements are 
that will adapt high grade oil to use at all times of the 
year are doubtful. I think the term “high grade oils” 
would refer to those which are thoroughly refined and 
free from impurities. 

Mr. BARR: I suppose a high grade oil is one you pay 
20 cents a gallon for, when you could get some for 5 
sents. There is no doubt about the difference in tests— 
whether they are laboratory or road tests. We use in 
general on our road an oil for which we can run pas- 
senger cars at about 13 cents a thousand miles. I have 
taken that oiland put it on a special car, on a special 
train, on a special test, and ran the car at a costof 5 
cents a thousand miles. If youtook that and made a 
test in the laboratory you might get still better results. 
If you can take a special car and run it for 5 cents a 
thousand miles, why cannot you do it with all the cars ? 
If you could take the laboratory test, and put the proper 
umount of dust in on the laboratory test, proper amount 
of ignorance of the man pouring the oil in, and proper 
amount of laziness of the car inspectors—some of them 
are pretty good too—I doubt not in the laboratory you 
would get tests equivalent to the road. I doubt not, on 
the other side, if you took our mechanical engineers and 
our scientific institution graduates, and put them out 
on the road to look after the bearings, instead of the 
inspectors, we would be in a hole. We said to the 
men on the St. Paul road, ‘‘If you do not bring the con- 
sumption of oil down we will discharge you.” After 
two years, and the discharge of a few men that could 
not use less oil, we cut our consumption in two. We can 
use high grade or low grade oils, but we will not get the 
results unless we follow them up in ths proper executive 
manner. 

Mr. RHODES: It is interesting to know that a large 
oil company, wishing to know what was the best lubri- 
cant to use under equipment, has instituted the investi- 
gation referred to. What is the result of the investiga- 
tion made under the most scientific method that offered? 
From the address of Vice-President Denton in the re- 
port we see that he drops the laboratory tests and en- 
deavors to get the actual results in service. The Standard 
Oil Company was not able to draw any results from the 
figures, but decided to go to practice and endeavor to 
produce their data and stock in trade from the practice 
of the different railroads. Is it not strange that the 
practice should be so different as to the oil we use under 
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our cars? If one road should use material in its draw- 
bars which cost 6 cents a pound and another that costing 
2 cents a pound, and these should be interchanged, what 
an objection would be made at once! If we are using an 
oil which cost 18 or 20 cents a gallon on cars as they pass 
over our line and our neighbors down East use an oil 
costing 6 cents a gallon we say nothing. It is curious 
that this difference should exist. 

The figures on the board show the cost per 1,000 miles, 
loaded, of lubricants for freight cars on the C., B. & Q 
road from 1885 to 1894: 





Low Grade. 
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From the actual figures that were charged you will 
see that the cost per thousand miles really increased 
until we got to 1894. The figures on the left relate to low 
grade oil; those on the right to high grade oil. In freight 
cars there is no check to the expense; those who use the 
oil are not confined to any particular department. In 
1893 and 1894 we had to look after our expenses in a way 
that we never did before. Toward the end of 1893 every- 
one was interested in the question of oil. It became next 
to impossible for any man to waste oil. The figures of 
1894 were brought down to 7.68; we are doing as well this 
year, if not a little better. I feel confident that had we 
used the same efforts in 1889 as 1894 we would have had 
practically the same result; it might have been two or 
three cents in place of seven cents. 

Mr. BARR: There is one puint in the statement which 
spoils my admiration of it. Mr. Rhodes and our com- 
pany exchange at Port Byron: when he started his 
economical administration of oil at that point we com- 
menced to use more oil. It usually was about $25 a 
month; but it went right up. I was going to discharge 
the oiler, but he said that the Q. road sent their cars 
there without much oil, and as they were going out on 
our fast trains he had to oil them. I looked for a place 
to reciprocate, but could not find one. 

Mr. MITCHELL: I substantially agree with Mr. Rhodes. 
We have been using the high grade oil for six or seven 
years; I think the same as he uses. We keep an accurat 
account of all oil used, and make a statement each month 
of the oil used against the mileage. Last year our cost 
was, per 1,000 miles, 8 cents; that has been the average 
“or four or five years. We keep a record of hot boxes, 
and since we have introduced this system we have fewer 
hot boxes. 

Mr. HIGGINGS: In regard to the large reduction made 
in 1894, how did the C., B. & Q. road stand in regard to 
the cost of journal bearings; was there any increase 
in that ? 

Mr. RHODEs: In looking after our expenses as closely 
as we have been doing, I do not believe it would be possi- 
ble to have any extra expenses in that matter without 
our attention having been called to it; I have heard of 
none. Mr. Barr isa friend of mine; we get along very 
well, but sometimes one’s friends impose on you. At 
Port Byron Junction we were doing all the oiling. 

Mr. ADAMS: It does not take a great deal of technica: 
knowledge to know there is a great difference on differ- 
ent roads as to the amount of oil necessary to use and 
brass worn. In talking with our lamented friend Lauder 
on-this subject, he said the greatest amount of service 
he could get from brasses on the Cape Cod road, which 
ran through a district where the sand was very gritty. 
was 1,200 miles to the ounce of brass worn, and he was 
satisfied with it. We found that we were getting, while 
using the same oil, about 4,500 miles to the ounce of brass 
worn; so you see the difference in the condition of the 
two roads was very material, and that goes to show that 
the laboratory test does not amount to much without 
the practical test. 

Mr. HENNEssy: I think it is the fact that all roads 
have been giving more attention to repacking, taking 
old waste out of boxes and packing it very thoroughly. 
This additional labor ought to be counted in; conse- 
quently there is not so much reduction made as would 
seem to be the case. 

Mr. RHODES: The men who look after the oiling, in 
place of sitting down, have given more attention to the 
packing. We have not taken on any extra men. 

Mr. HAYWARD: A factor which enters into the econ- 
omy of oiling is the condition of our equipment, particu- 
larly the trucks, and nearly all roads in the last two 
years have been paying great attention to that matter. 
We have given more attention to truck repairs and 
there have been larger-sized axles and journal bearings 
introduced. In all cases where we find a large increase 
in our oil consumption and number of hot boxes, we 
immediately look into the condition of the brasses and 
the condition of the trucks, particularly in passenger 
service. In the latter case we find it is largely due to 
trucks being out of square, and we spend money on the 
trucks and save the oil. 

Mr. SANDERSON : In following up the question of lu- 
brication, we found that where we thought the oils were 
at fault, sometimes the brasses were at fault. A little 
irregularity at the back of the brass, which may be bear- 
ing improperly on the journal or bearing too hard against 
the collar, would run the expense of hot boxes up very 
materially; also the matter of dust guards—seeing that 
covers were put in the dust guard grooves made quite a 
difference; also the question of fitting the journal backs 
has a bearing on the oil consumption and number of 
hot boxes. Road tests, however carefully carried out, 
will bear with them all the uncertainties incident toa 





want of positive knowledge as to how well the brasses 
fit in the wedges; how true they are, how well the dust 
guards are kept up; how much oil is punched out of the 
backs by the loosening up of the waste. These points all 
have a bearing, besides the quality of the oil. 

Mr. GRIEVES: Some five or six years ago, the Balti- 
more & Ohio was using cheap oil, five or six cents a gal- 
lon. We went into the use of the high grade oil, 25 cents 
for freight and 35 cents for passenger. We found the 
first year we saved between fifty and sixty thousand 
dollars, accomplished by a careful watching of our oil 
boxes and getting a first-class brass, and also gaging 
and having our brass bearings and wedges of proper 
dimensions. We watched our dust guards very care- 
fully; and also had an inspector to see that the oil was 
not wasted. At this time we are still using high grade 
oil, making 9.05 cents on freight and 30 cents on passen- 
ger cars per thousand miles. We have a heavy grade 
road. We think we are doing very well in the use of 
high grade oil. 

Mr. HERR: Are any members obtaining results in 
going from a high grade to a low grade oil ? 

Mr. BRENNER: The gentlemen seem to attribute the 
favorable results obtained to the use of a high grade oil, 
and that the grade of the oil is regulated by the price- 
Judging by price, we are using a low grade oil; but we 
find we can run our freight trains at a cost of six cents a 
thousand miles, but we possibly may use more oil than 
those using the so-called high grade oil. I think one of 
the reasons that they have reduced the cost is because 
the oil costs so much that they are forced to watch and 
economize more closely. If the same care was employed 
with the low grade oils they might get better results 
than they do. The principal economy comes in from the 
care of the details. 

MR. CROMWELL: It is important to know what kind of 
bearings are used with the cheaper grade of oil. The B. 
& O. has made some very favorable showings in reduc- 
tion of amount of oil consumed with the high priced oil, 
but with that we introduced the lead lined bearings on 
our road. I think that is one of the most important 
features in connection with the economy in our oil. At 
the time we used cheaper oil we did not pay attention to 
the dust guards as we have since. 

Mr. Soule: In 1894 both our engine and car mileage 
was greater than in 1893—owing to the extension of the 
road to West Virginia. The money paid for oils in 1894 
was $19,000, less than 1893. That was due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances. In 1893 we used a high price oil; 
Iam not sure that it was a high grade oil. We then 
made an experiment on one division in the lubrication 
of locomotives, to see if the ordinary black oil could not 
be used as well asthe special engine oil. The experi- 
ment was successful and it was extended over the entire 
line. We were buying oux oil almost entirely in barrels, 
but we now buy it in tank cars. We are reaping a great 


benefit from that. There was a great waste of oil from P 


evaporation and leakage when the barrels were lying 
around. We ship oil nowindrums. A great many oil 
cans will spring their joints and the oil is leaking; we 
have introduced pressed steel oil cans with brazed joints. 
There are no end of ways that you can discover in which 
money is being spent for oil and no benefit coming from 
it. Weare unable to give a statement of cost per thou- 
sand miles. 

The report of the Committee on Air Brake Tests was 
read by the chairman, Mr. Rhodes. 

AIR-BRAKE TESTS. 

The committee submits a code or standard of efficiency 
for air-brakes. The first subdivision is condition of 
tests. These conditions include a rack for a 50-car train 
with all cocks, angles and connections as nearly as pos- 
sible identical with those in train service. A drawing 
has been arranged, giving the proper fittings, piving, 
dimensions, etc. A uniform train-pipe pressure of 70 
lbs. will be required, and electrical recording apparatus 
must be used giving an indicator card in the fiftieth car. 
Tests must be repeated three times, and the essentials fo - 
the quick-action brake are: first, graduation; second 
release; third, quick action. 

The next sub-division is rack tests. The first is an 
application service test, and the requirements are that 
the brake shall show with full application and 6 in. 
travel a cylinder pressure of 50 1bs., maximum 52, min- 
imum, 48. Four, six and 12-in. piston travel will be 
tried. 

The second test is emergency application. Brakes 
must be applied on the fiftieth car with at least 40 lbs. 
pressure, with 6-in. piston travel in three seconds on the 
first movement of the engineer’s handle; 55 lbs. must be 
indicated in 344 seconds; final pressure not less than 
15 per cent. and no more than 20 per cent. above service 
pressure. Here again four, six and 12-in. piston travel 
will be used. 

An application test will be made emergency, cutting 
out three cars at a time, going back car by car to include 
the seventh. Quick action must be got on the fiftieth car 
as in the second test. Two other applications must be 
made with three successive cars cut out in any portion 
back of the fifth car. 

The fourth test is for graduation. A reduction of 
8 lbs. in train pipe must apply lightly 50 brakes. A 
further reduction of 4 to 6 lbs, shouldbe increased to the 
pressure on all brakes. A ieduction to 30 lbs. should 
equalize between the auxiliaries and the brake cylin- 
ders. In this test 6-in. piston travel will. be used. In 
this test also one or more triples shall be tested, using 
instead of a brake cylinder a reservoir having the ca- 
pacity of a cylinder with 8-in. stroke. The first admis- 





sion to this cylinder shall be made with a train pipe re- 
duction of not more than 5 lbs. Each succeeding rednc- 
tion must reduce the pressure in the auxiliary not to 
exceed 3lbs. The pressure in the train pipe should not 
be more than 3 lbs. lower than the equalized pressure in 
the brake cylinder and reservoir. 

Test No. 5 is to determine the sensitiveness of the ser 
vice valve. Three valves will be taken at random and 
tested separately on a train pipe representing a locomo- 
tive and one car. Having a train pipe pressure of 70 Ibs., 
air will be discharged as rapidly as it may through an 
opening in the engineer’s valve from , to ,-in. diam 
eter: Service action must take place and continue with- 
out any appearance of quick action until the opening has 
been enlarged to ;?. 

Test No. 6 is to determine the sensitiveness of the 
quick action valve. Tests will be as in No. 5, and the 
air discharged through disk openings, increasing in 
diameter ,, in. Triples must not show a range of more 
than }; before full quick action is reached. Full quick 
action must not take place before }}, but must take place 
when the opening is 4}. 

Test No. 7 is to determine the holding power of the brake 
in service and quick action applications. Gages will be 
placed on the cylinder and auxiliary reservoir of the first, 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth cars; 70 lbs. train pipe pressure 
brakes applied by admitting 15 lbs. into the cylinder of 
the first car. Records of pressure in reservoir and cylin- 
der will be taken at first application in 5 minutes, in 10 
and in 15. The quick action test will be the same except 
that all the air will be exhausted from the train pipe. 
The modification of this test will be made with dummy 
cylinders as in the graduating test. 

No. 8 is a release test; main air reservoir cut in, any 
pump or boiler pressure may be used that will maintain 
the uniform head of 90 lbs. Having 70 lbs. in the train 
pipe, all air will be exhausted by quick action applica- 
tion; 901bs. pressure will be maintained against the dia- 
phragm perforated by a ?; hole and a record taken of all 
brakes released inside of 30 minutes. Not more than 10 
per cent. must fail to release in the prescribed time. 

Test No. 9 is to determine the time of charging one 
auxiliary reservoir, a head of 90 lbs. to be maintained in 
the main air reservoir and train pipe; reservoir to be 
empty and bleed cock closed. The time of charging to 
70 lbs. should be 55 seconds; not less than 45 or more than 
60. 

No. 10 is to determine whether quick action will follow 
a service application. With an application of 20 lbs. 
pressure in the first cylinder a full quick action reduc- 
tion will be made. Pressure in the first cylinder will be 
increased or decreased by steps of 5 Ibs. until the 
point at which quick action ceases or commences is de- 
termined. It should take place with not less than 20 lbs. 
in the first cylinder. 

Test No. 11 covers such additional tests as in the judg- 
ment of the committee the construction of the triple 
submitted warrants. 

The last subdivision is train tests. It is recommended 
that a 50-car train test in actual service be made before 
accepting the result of the rack tests as final. In test 
No. 2 it is recommended that the time of application be 
measured from the first car to the fiftieth, which will 
determine the time occupied by the engine brake as 
against the car brake. Special care should be taken 
with engine and tank brakes to see that they do their 
full share of the braking. All brake shoes must have a 
proper bearing and should be of the same material. 
Shock tests should be on a level track with all slack 
pulled out when brakes are applied. 

The committee adds that the time has come to dis- 
charge the committee and for the association to take 
some definite action on the work performed. It is sug- 
gested that the code be adopted as recommended prac- 
tice and that classification No. 1 be adopted as the stand- 
ard of the association. 

Mr. SANDERSON: I move that the report be accepted, 
the committee discharged and the recommendations 
they make submitted to letter ballot. 

Mr. BRONNER: Does the committee propose three 
grades of efficiency in the air brakes ? 

Mr. RHODEs: The idea of this code is that parties en- 
gaged in the manufacture of air-hrakes will know what 
is required by the railroads of thiscountry. The detail 
of the code explains it. When triples are made in ac- 
cordance with the code, there will be various degrees; 
some will perform a portion of the work and some will 
not. We provide for grading all triples. The question 
came up—What is the standard of the association? We 
might have recommended that Nos. 1, 2 or 3 be the stand- 
ard, but we thought that would not be wise; that triples 
which might be graded 2 or 3 would eventually become 
better and reach classification No. 1; and the committee 
proposed for the standard those triples conforming to 
classification No.1. I think triples 2 and 3should go 
into recommended practice. 

MR. BRONNER: Most of our recommended practice is 
something we fail for some reason to adopt as standard. 
If railroads want to use grades 2 or 3 of triples they 
could use them anyway,whether recommended to practice 
or not. Anything we adopt in connection with the air- 
brake should be the best—No. 1 in efficiency. The prob- 
ability is that makers classified as 2 and 3 will aim to at- 
tain to No.1in the future. We should not recognize 
Nos. 2 and 8 at all, and should not try to perpetuate the 
grades by recommending them. 

Mr. BARR: This is not the adoption of a standard, like 
the adoption of an axle. The details show methods of 
testing and classification that is good practice, We are 
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classifying, not using ; and it provided in classifying the 
triples that nothing but No. 1 would be considered as 
standard. 

Mr. RuHOopDEs : I think that perhaps instead of adopting 
No. 1 as standard it should be adopted as recommended 
practice. 

Mk. BARNES: Last year at Altoona we tested a great 
many brakes, and a number—four of them—passed the 
standard requirements, as suggested in the report ; No- 
i requirement. That shows that this report in recom- 
mending standard requirements is not recommending 
any one particular triple. If this was adopted as stand- 
ard, it does not compel any railroad to buy any particular 
triple, as there was not one tested that could not be made 
to fulfill the standard requirement. If it failed, it was 
because of workmanship and design; the fundamental 
idea was correct ; enough were tested to show that triples 
could be built up to your requirements. 

In 1887 a great deal of work was done to determine 
what was a proper brake, and that proper brake is a 
better brake even than is required under this No. 1 code. 
To recognize any inferior brake at all is simply to recog- 
nize a brake that is badly made. The standard require 
ments, as stated here, are not higher than can be met on 
the designs proposed. The standard of this Association, 
after seven years’ work, ought to be put in the form of a 
standard requirement for brakes, because the brakes are 
being purchased now—not for immediate use, because 
we have not the fast trains—but any good triple valve will 
outwear two or three freight cars. It is put through a 
series of tests that would wear it out if it could be worn 
out. The standard of this Association ought to be based 
on the expensive experiments made in 1887. If we are 
not going to use the brake there shown, we had better 
go back to the plain triple valve. 

Mr. GRIEVES: Are not the triple valves patented, and 
if so can they be adopted as recommended practice or a 
standard of this Association ? 

Mr. SANDERSON: No particular triple; but only a 
standard of efficiency is recommended. 

Mr. SOULE: I would move as an amendment to the 
motion now pending that the last clause, ‘‘second,’”’ be 
stricken out. 

Mr. Sanderson’s motion, as amended by Mr. Soule, 
was carried. 

Mr. WAITT: It is hardly feasible for each road to con- 
duct a series of tests similar to those at Altoona. The 
members should have the benefit of the apparatus de- 
vised, and the experience of the members who have 
worked on this air-brake committee. A standing com- 
mittee on air-brakes should be eappointed, subject to 
yearly changes, not to make a report each year, but to 
whom any new triples can be referred; and I make a 
motion to this effect. (Carried.) 

The report of the Committee on Air Brake and Hand 
Brake Apparatus on Cars was read by the Chairman, Mr. 
Bronner. : 

AIR-BRAKE AND HAND-BRAKE APPARATUS ON CARS. 

Circulars of inquiry have shown that the location of 
the hand-brake wheel on passenger equipment is not 
considered of great importance. No recommendation as 
to a standard location is submitted and a practically 
unanimous recommendation for no increase in the power 
of hand-brakes is received. The question of charges 
against car owners for air-brake work is covered by a 
scale of prices which is recommended for incorporation 
into the M. C. B. code of rules. An investigation of 
“Standards for Air-brakes on Freight Cars’’ showed them 
to be not especially well adapted to light weight cars. The 
use of 6-in. brake cylinders or auxiliary levers on such 
cars was recommended to the committee, but met with 
general disapproval by the members. 

Replies representing 290,612 cars showed but one road, 
representing 17,312 cars using truck levers 6 : 24in. as 
shown in the standards. The truck levers for air-brake 
freight cars represented by the replies received varied 
from 5:25in. for the tige,and 5:25in. for the dead 
levers, to 10:21}¢in. and 98 : 17!¢ in., or 12: 14 in. and 
12:14in. The same interesting variety prevails in 
cylinder and floating levers. 

Mr. Rhodes moved that the report of the committee be 
received and the committee discharged. (Carried.) 

Mr. HiaaGins: It is unfortunate to pass over the loca- 
tion of the hand brake wheel on our passenger cars. 
There is always more or less trouble and also danger with 
the old location when an ordinary passenger car is 
coupled to a sleeping car with the vestibule. 

MR. BRONNER: The committee found from the replies 
that very few members seemed to think it was of much 
importance, and as the interchange of passenger cars, 
outside of sleeping cars, is comparatively small, waived 
recommending the standard. 

Mr. WaItTtT: In connection with the report comes the 
matter of a standard for equipping cars with air-brakes, 
sheet 9, about two-thirds of that is not used as a stand- 
ard, or considered practicable to be used as such, on ac 
count of it being the detailed drawings of one of the 
roads. I movethat a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of looking over and revising the sheet and 
bringing in their report to the next meeting. 

Mr. BRONNER: The committee last year, in examining 
very carefully the sheet of standards referred to, found 
that its essential parts were being observed very largely, 
although in the detail it was not observed, and that there 
were 250,000 cars for which it would not be possible to 
recommend any standard as to details, as against 98,000 
for which it would be. 

Mr. BARR: ILamend Mr. Waitt’s motion, to the effect 
that a committee be appointed to go over all the stand- 


ards; not with the idea of changing them, but to give 
information each year as to how extensively they have 
gone into use ; whether thereare any objectionable points 
which require serious consideration, and anything else 
bearing on the subject. (The amended motion was 
adopted.) ; 

The report of the Committee on Automatic Couplers 
was called for. 

The Secretary read a letter from the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. J. M. Wallis, in which he stated his ina- 
bility to arrange a meeting of the committee to prepare 
the report, and cn motion the committee was continued 
another year. 

The report of the Committee on Passenger Car Ends 
and Platforms was read by Mr. E. W. Grieves, the chair- 
man. The chairman also read a letter from Mr. F. D. 
Adams, a member of the committee, dissenting from 
some portions of the report. 


PASSENGER CAR ENDS AND PLATFORMS. 


The committee considers it unwise and indeed imprac- 
ticable to do more now than to report progress and asks 
to be continued. Nothing complete can yet be presented to 
cover the many conditions. TheUnited States Government 
requires that ends and frames of postal cars be strengtk- 
ened and provided with vestibules, and has issued in- 
structions describing somewhat how this shall be done. 
Some of the railroad companies are trying to meet these 
requirements ; others are debating the advisability of 
doing away with the platform on all kinds of passenger 
train cars that do not require accommodation at their 
ends for passengers; or at least making a very small plat- 
form by extending the main floor framing a short dis- 
tance. Improvements are being worked out in other 
directions as in the use of iron and steel in end framing, 
the fastening of the usual platform to the car body, the 
attachment of the coupler, etc. For all these reason 
and others a definite report now seems impracticable. 
Mr. F. D. Adams, of the committee, presented a letter 
in connection with the report, in which he expressed his 
views as differing from the committee as to increasing 
the dead weight of the car by putting on an additional 
amount of iron, particularly on the end of the car, where 
the weight is most objectionable, weakening the 
car where it should be strong, in consequence of the over- 
hang from the bearing on the truck; the theory of the 
committee being to make the part extra strong by addi- 
tional ironing, and avoid, as they claim, telescoping and 
breaking up the ends of the car. He then proceeded to 
consider what it would cost for the extra weight, of 
no value, as he claimed, to the carrying capacity of the 
car, and alluded to the cost it would be to the railroad 
companies in hauling the extra dead weight, which he 
estimated at half cent per ton per mile. His road being 
200 miles long, every extra ton hauled would cost $1. If 
the car were three tons heavier, it would cost $3 per trip. 
Supposing a car to make 300 trips a year, allowing two 
weeks for the car to be in the shop, the extra expense 
would be $900 yearly foreach car. Having 500 cars, it 
would amount to $450,000. Incidentally he referred to 
the objection to short end platforms for passenger 
cars, and held that it would not be practicable to 
adopt them in that service. 

On motion the reports were received and the commit- 
tee continued. 

Mr. RHODES: I did not catch the last part of Mr. 
Adams’ objection to the platform matter. If I under- 
stood him correctly, he found that some lines are putting 
stoves and washstands on the platforms. 

Mr. ADAMS: Some plans given us by the United States 
Government showed the heater on one platform and the 
washstand on the other; showing that while they are 
willing to pay for a 60-ft. car they want to occupy 5 ft. 
on the platform, and have it enclosed by a vestibule, 
which they do not seem to be willing to pay for. 

Mr. GRIEVES: We are building five postal cars where 
the platforms are only 12-in. from the end of the car, and 
formed by the main frame of the car. They are 60 ft. 
long; no platform, except the 12 inches, which is a projec- 
tion of the frame. Our company contemplates building 
the same class of car for express and baggage service ; it 
will do away with tramps riding on the platform. 

Mr. ADAMS: I agree in the main in regard to building 
baggage and express cars without platforms; but not 
passenger cars. I object to increasing the weight of our 
cars. My experience has shown me that our passenger 
cars are abundantly heavy to do the service. 

The report of the Committee on Coal Car Sides was 
read by Mr. Higgins. 


COAL CAR SIDES. 


The committee is of opinion that the most economical 
and efficient method of staying the sides of 60,000-lb. coal 
cars is by a transverse tie rod near the top, protected by 
angle iron, as shown in Fig. 1. When this construction 
is prohibited because of the necessity of carrying lumber, 
etc., two stakes on each side and near the middle are 
recommended,’ these to be below the side sills, supporting 
them by castings having a bearing against the sides of 
the hopper bottoms, as shown in Fig. 2, or some equiva- 
lent construction. When the car is loaded the weight 
will help to keep these castings out to proper position 
The committee recommends that stakes be made as deep 
as practicable and spaced closer together near the middle 
than toward the ends of the cars, also that stake pockets 
have a little draw when stakes are new. The committee 
has failed to discover that any of the patented devices 
for staying the sides of coal cars are superior to the two 





methods here recommended. 


Mr. Barr moved that the report of the committee te 
received and the committee discharged. (Carried.) 

Mr. MITCHELL: I do not think recommendation No. 2 
is going to be effective. A method not shown here is far 
superior to either one shown; and that is, having truss 
rods go up the sides, toa point about half a foot below 
the top. 

Mr. Hiceins: The committee received a number of 
blue prints from some of the most prominent roads in 
the West that have been using the method of supporting 
the stakes by running them down and butting them up 
against the cross-tie timbers; and claim that has given 
good results; but this arrangement, we learned, was 
probably a patented device, and we, therefore, recom- 
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mend that the castings be placed on the side of the 
hopper. I do not agree with Mr. Mitchell as to the truss 
rods, as there are objections to that arrangement, in that 
if you place the truss rod high enough you are liable to 
interfere with the clearance. 

Mr. BARR: I think some of the Western roads that re- 
ported extending down to the cross timbers do not use 
as high sides as are used in the East in handling hard 
coal, on account of the way the chutes at the mines are 
constructed. The experience of fastening to the cross- 
tie timber, so far as the Western roads are concerned, 
must be taken with some allowance. 

Mr. GRIEVES: The construction shown here would 
work all right for the hopper of the gondola car, but not 
for an ordinary coalcarin the West. After we had about 
5,000 cars built with the two center stakes above the 
cross-tie timbers, and extending over the tie timbers, we 
heard that this method was an infringement of a patent 
but subsequently learned that it had been used by some 
road in the Northwest before the date of the patent ; and 
we are now using this construction when we alter our 
old cars; it holds up the sides and prevents them from 
bulging out. Our cars are from 36 to 40 in. high ; 34 ft. 
car. 

Mr. MorRIs: We use on our line 4,000 Hopper bottom 
cars, and our last cars are 60in. high. We used the side 
truss for a good many years, but we found that it did not 
do as well as the tranverse rod, which answers the pur- 
pose admirably. 

Mr. MITCHELL: We had a good many cars where the 
side boards overlapped the end boards. We changed our 
construction as the cars went in the shop, so that the 
end boards overlap the side boards, and then put the 
corner casting in so that the projection went through 
the end board ; and have had no springing whatever of 
the end boards. 

Mr. BARR: Task Mr. Grieves what experience they 
have with the cars made with a sort of round kettle ? 

Mr. GRIEVES: What we call the “pot hopper ”’ is the 
best coal car of the kind that was ever built; that is for 
light power, and where they run in trains exclusively by 
themselves. The only trouble was the action of the coal 
on the iron; it would eat it outinashorttime. The 
Baltimore & Ohio has done a great coal business in those 
cars. 

Mr. SANDERSON: The Norfolk & Western used the side 
truss rods a long while on deep hoppers, and found them 
unsatisfactory. Empty, the cars would look allright, but 
loaded they would bulge. It was impracticable to keep 
the side truss up in proper shape. We now use on all 
deep hoppers one or two cross braces, made out of oak, 
and strapped on the top with iron bars. 

A report of the Committee on Wheel Gages appointed 
to confer with the American Railway Association was 
called for. 

Mr. BARR: A conference was held with the committee 
of the American Railway Association, and further action 
was deferred by mutual consent until the Pennsylvania 
road made their experiments on the relative merits of 
the 4 ft. 9 in., or 4 ft. 84¢ in. on the present gage of 
wheels. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the stand- 
dard size of postal cards be changed from 814 x 5%¢ in. to 





88% x 634 in., to conform to the new style adopted by the 
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United States Government, and on motion the change 
was adopted. 
The President appointed the following committee on 


subjects for the meeting of 1897, to report at the meeting | ; 


of 1896: Messrs. Waitt, Soule, Rhodes, Hennessy and 
Chamberlain. 

The Committee on Correspondence and’ Resolutions 
presented a resolution thanking the various companies 
and individuals who have added to the comfort and suc- 
cess of the convention. ; 

Mr. Adams moved that Article I. of the By-Laws be 
changed so that the regular meeting shall beheld on the 
second Wednesday in June instead of the second Tues- 
day in June. (Carried.) 

On motion of Mr. Waitt, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the Association for the following 
officers: President, John S. Lentz; First Vice-President, 
S. A. Crone; Second Vice-President, E. D. Bronner; 
Third Vice-President, J. C. Barber; Treasurer, G. W. 
Demarest. New members of the Executive Committee: 
R. H. Soule, H. S. Hayward, A. E. Mitchell. Mr. John 
W. Cloud was re-elected Secretary. 

The following places were suggested for holding the 
next meeting: Niagara Falls, Old Point Comfort, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Saratoga, Atlantic City. 

An informal vote was taken on Saratoga, which re- 
sulted as follows: 

In favor, 14; opposed, 26. 

The vote on Niagara Falls was: 

In favor, 21; opposed, 9. 

Mr. Barr suggested that the members consider the ad- 
visability of changing the date of meeting to some time 
in the fall, when the meetings might be held in the large 
cities of the country. 





CONVENTION NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Railroad Supply men, held in 
the Convention Hall June 15, the following gentlemen 
were elected the chairmen of the various ‘committees, to 
serve during the convention of the American Railway 
Master Mechanica’ Association: Finance Committee, Geo. 
T. Evans; Entertainment Committee, Edward C. Bates: 
Printing Committee, J. Alexander Brown; Flower 
Committee, W. E. Bryant; Committee on Boats and 
Fishing, A. J. Sehrvens. 





Mr. C. L. Sullivan, of Chicago, one of the representa- 
tives of the National Malleable Casting Company, is 
quite ill, It is thought that he has appendicitis. He was 
taken sick while out fishing last Saturday, and has 
been suffering greatly since. 





On Saturday, there being no business, most of the 
guests went fishing, a, or made excursions in the 
numerous steam yachts. In the afternoon there were 
races between the St. Lawrence river boatmen, and.a 
greased pole was put out on the dock with a $10 bill on 
the end to tempt the natives. As it was greased with the 
Union Grease Co.’s grease, many ineffectual attempts 
were made before the prize was gained. 





The grand M. M. ball was held on Tuesday, June 18, at 
the Thousand Island House, in the dining room. 





Memorial services for those members who died durin 
the past year were held in the parlors of the Thousand 
Island House on Sunday evening. 





EXH BITS. 


The Acetyline Gas Equipment Co., of New York, have an ex- 
‘hibit of their car (lighting system on the office floor of the 
Crossman House. 

A working model of their freight car door is exhibited by the 
‘Moore Car Door Company, of Chicago. - 

The Cleveland Steel Casting Company, of Cleveland, O, 
thave an open hearth cast steel gear mi.led and turned. 

An exhibit of their drive og screws, track bolts, brake pins, 
woiler patch bolts, coupling pins, etc., is made by the Simonds 
Rolling Machine Company, of Fitchburg, Mass. All of the 
articles in their exhibit are rolled instead of drop forged, the 
track bolts Loe | entirely finished to the threading by rolling. 

Edward Smith & Co.,of New York City, varnish makers 
and color grinders, exhibit the kettle in which varnish was 
first nade in the Western Hemisphere. * 

A full size exhibit of their patentcd Acme coach window 
shade, and a model showing the principal féatures of the con- 
struction, are exhibited by the Adams & Westlake Company, 
of Chicago. 

The Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, of Boston, 
Mass., show their own and the Meady muffiled locomotive 
pop safety valve, improved pressure gage, steam whistle, and 
a@ pair of their indicators with the electric attachment for 
indicating two cylinders simultaneously. 

An open hearth steel cast driving wheel center weighing 
1,620 Ibs,, cut through the rim oneach side of one of the 
spokes, which was then twisted a quarter of a revolution to 
show the quality of the steel, is exhibited by the American 
Steel Casting Company, of Thurlow, Pa. 

The Consolidated Safety Valve Company have an exhibit of 
the Richardson pop safety valves and Richardson patent lo- 
comotive muffler valves, the Tabor indicator and a half sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan injector. 

A full size aluminum model of the Park automatic coger 
is exhibited in the office of the Thousand Island House by r 
AY. A Stowell, general manager of the Montpelier & 

“River Railroad. 
~ Fhe Boies Steel Wheel Company, of Scranton, Pa., exhibit 
half sections of their steel-tired car wheels with forged 
wrought iron centers, also one finished and one unfinished 
ucenters for the same. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have two of their air-brake piston replacers attached to air- 

.brake cylinders mounted on a carriage. 

Samples of the Defiance improved asphalt car roofing are 

..@xhibited by the A. E.Filley Manufacturing Company, of New 


York. 

A wooden model of their coupler is shown by the Connecting 
Bar Coupler Company, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Columbian Metallic Rod-Packing Company, of Philadel- 

hia, Pa,, have an exhibit of their sectional metallic packings 
‘or piston rods of steam and air cylinders. 

A full size working model of the Pero patent automatic car 
axle lubricator, and also one of their oilers that is said to have 
made 20,000 miles, is shown by the Pero Automatic Car Oiler 

. Company, of New York. é 

The Standard patent car seat and foot rest combined is ex- 

hibited by the Standard Patent Car Seat Company, New 


York. 
Pustegephe of the Russel snow 
Ensign Mig. Company. Huntington, 
The Alexander Car Replacer Co., of Scranton, Pa., exhibit 
a working model of their replacer, and a small car, which is 


ells 


yt are shown by the 
. Va. 


. used to illustrate the use of the replacer. They also.show full 








sized samples of their replacer. This device {was (fully de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gasette of Feb. 15, 1895. 

The Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., of Washington, Penn., manu- 
facturers of knobbled charcoal iron boiler tubes, exhibit a 
large — ofa hammered iron bloom, samples of bent tub- 
ng, etc. 

O G. Temple, Russel, Ky., exhibits the L. Sennett auto- 
matic air hose coupler, showing the method of automatically 
coupling the air and steam connections on cars, by means of 
working models. 

Pratt & Lambert, ef New York and Chicago, manufacturers 
of the “‘faultiesa” carriage and railroad varnishes, soow sam- 
ples of wood treated with their patent wood filler, and their 
varnishes. 

Bly & McKeen, 143 Liberty street, New York, exhibit their 
positive safety attachment M. C. B. coupler by! eansof a 
bene “on model. (See Railroad Gazette of June 14 for descrip- 
tion. 

A. Major, of 461 Pearl street, New York, has on exhibition 
several of hisice floats and his automatic overflow pipe for 
water-coolers. In addition to this, an exhibit of his patent 
cement is made by means of tne usu 1 cemented plate and 
weight. 

The Chicago Grain Door Co., of Chicago, have an exhibit of 
lock brackets for car doors and a model showing the construc- 
tion and operation of their patent grain door and door latch. 

The Ludlow Ca Co., of Springfield, O., has an eabibit 
composed of a full-sized tender coupler, and a car coupler 
mounted on sections of center sills. 

E. C, Inderlied, of Rock Rift, N. Y., has on exhibition his 
patent coupler for freight and passenger service. ‘This coup- 
ler is intended to act as a buffer also. ; i 

The Syracuse Malleable Iron Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., exhibit 
the Burns coupler, showing full sized couplers mounted on 
trucks, so as to illustrate their operation in service. _ 

Jenkins Bros., of 71 John street, New York, exhibit a full 
line of valves of all kinds, sheet packing, etc. 

Samuel Hall’s Son, New York, exhibits a pipe wrench, de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette for Feb. 15, 1895. ‘ 

The Foster oe ant ning et of Newark, N. J., exhibit sam- 
ples of reducing valves, boiler and injector checks, pressure 
regulators, pump governors, etc. 

‘he Scarritt Furniture Company, of. St. Louis, Mo., have 
an exhibition of their weli known car seats. 

The Geneva Agency Company, of New York City, have on 
exhibition a section of the Smith triple expansion exhau-t 
pipe for which they are now prepared to give a gurantee in 
the saving of fuel. 

Several large perforated:metal sheets for locomotive spark 
arresters and deflecting plates, also numerous small samples 
showing the different styles of perforations, are exbibited by 
the Hendrick Manufacturing Company, of Corbondale, Pa. 

M. C. Hammett, of Troy, Y., has a Corey force feed 
lubricator arranged so as to show how the oil is supplied by it 
to the eccentrics, links, truck and driving wheels ‘The :lubri- 
cator is placed in the cab and by means of copper wipes the oil 
is furnished to the abuve named parts while the engine is run- 
ning at full speed. 

Brown Sharpe Manufacturing Company, of Providence, R. 
I., have in the pavilion a set of photographs showing their 
milling, grinding, chuckling, gear and screw machines, also 
bJue prints of their special tools for milling locomotive pedes- 
tal gibs and wedges. 

The Detrick & Harvey Mfg. Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
have a small modelof their No.6 single or 24in. threading 
machine cutting threads from % in. to24in. They also make 
a specialty of open-side iron planers. 

K. Harrington Son & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
in their exhibit a small working model of their screw hoist 
with the latest improvements, also a complete set of photo- 

raphs of the tools applicable to railroad-shop work. ‘These 

nelude jocomotive gang frame drills, stay bolt nicking ma- 
chines, car-journa! box drilling machines, extension bed engine 
lathes, pipe cutting and straightening machinés, radial and 
gang drills, and portable hole trimming machines. 

S. Vessat & Co., of Joliette, Que., Canada, have their 
oilers for steam and electric car axle journals. 

The Baird Pneumatic Machine Company, of Topeka, Kan., 
have two of their rotary. air machines for drilling, reaming 
and beg ere | stay bolt holes, and also for screwing in stay bolts. 

The Standard Steel Works of Philadelphia, Pa., have on ex- 
hibi‘ion a section of a car wheel with a steel-tire held with 
two retaining rings. 

‘The American Balance Slide Valve Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., have two locomotive slide valves to which has 
been applied their beveled packing rings and discs. Une has 
a single ring and disc, while the other has two of each, the 
application of them being determined by the amount of 
clearance in the steam chest, a single ring being necessari.y of 
a@ greater diameter in order to secure the proper balanced 
area. ‘This patented device is now in use in sixty-three rail- 
roads in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central America, 
Germany, Switzerland, Scotland and France. 

The Standard Paint Company of New York City have 
samples of their P. & B. ruberoid roofing. They have just 
received another large order for their insulating paper, tu be 
used on cars of the Merchants Despatch Transportation Com- 


pany. 

A coupler of the M.C. B. type, with the head detachable 
from the shank, is shown by the Penn Steel Casting and 
Machine Co., of Chester, Pa. The head instead of being pivoted 
to the shank bya pin has lugs which fit into corresponding 
grooves on the shank, thue avoiding the weakening of tne 
coupler by the hole for the pin. 

The Oswegu Tool Company, of Oswego, N.Y., have an exhibit 
of their different styles of boiler tube expanders, wrenches, 
stay bolt taps and steel screw punches. 

The Fox Solid Pressed steel Co., of Chicago, has its trucks 
on exhibition upon five New York Central 60,000-Ib box cars, 
now standing at Clayton. These cars were built by the Mich- 
igan & Peninsular Car Co. 

The Facer Forged Steel Car Wheel and Locomotive Wheel 
Co., of Germantown, Philadelphia, make an exh bit of a steel 
car wheel forged entire from a solid ingot of open hearth 
steel. This is something entirely new in car whee! construc- 
tion, and shows a radical departure from the usual steel tied 
wheel, with a center separate from the tire. 








Presidents Garstang’s Address. 





The annual address of President William Garstang at 
the opening of the convention of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association at Alexander Bay, June 17, was, insubstance, 
as follows: 

The first topic was the change in the business outlook. 
The prospects of the railroads are now flattering, 
and as a natural result they are increasing locomo- 
tive and car equipment. He then spoke at some length 
of the great strikes of last year and of the important and 
delicate relations between the railroads and their em- 
ployees, glancing at some of the plans proposed for se- 
curing and muintaining better relations, and saying that 
some plan must be devised to prevent instead of crushing 
the oft recurring and disastrous strikes. 

Mr. Garstang then spoke of the matter of discipline, 
calling attention to the papers of Superintendent Gibson, 
of the Big Four System, and Superintendent Darling- 
ton, of the Pennsylvania Lines, saying that Mr. Darling- 
ton’s idea is well worth consideration. 

The conditions now before the motive power depart- 
ment are especially arduous. Speed and tonnage must 
be increased and at the same time the percentage of cost, 
of maintenance and operation must not grow. 

The speed of through passenger trains on nearly all the 
trunk lines has been scheduled to 40 or 45 miles per hour. 
To meet those conditions it has been found necessary to 
construct new locomotives. 





In the designing and construction of high speed loco- 
motives, the most desirable features are: large boiler 
capacity with heating and grate surface in due proportion; 
large driving wheels; light reciprocating parts and large 
bearing surfaces for the journals, As the limit of speed 
and power depends on the capacity of the boiler to furnish 
steam, it seems of vital importance that the heating sur- 
face be as large as the weight will allow, and the grate 
surface of sufficient area to permit of a fairly slow and 
consequently economical rate of combustion. The type of 
boiler best adopted to meet the requirements mentioned 
seems to be the ‘“‘ radial stay wagon top,’’ because of its 
large water capacity and steam room, and its lighter 
weight for a given amount of heating and grate surface 
as compared with other types of boilers. 

The use of steel instead of cast iron for large driving 
wheels has increased during the past year, with the re- 
sult that the weight saved, by making them of steel, has 
been used to increase the size of boiler, thereby getting 
a boiler with increased capacity and with no additional 
weight on the track. There seems to be a gradual drift 
of opinion in favor of large driving wheels for fast pas- 
senger engines. With a large wheel the piston speed is 
moderated and the result is a betterdistribution of steam 
and less wear on frictional parts than can be secured 
with smaller wheels. The year past has seen the advent 
of a number of fast passenger locomotives of the eight- 
wheel type, with 20 x 24in. cylinders, carrying 190 Ibs. 
steam pressure and not exceeding 125,000 lbs. in weight. 
These are giving excellent results. With this construc- 
tion the ratio of adhesion to tractive power is less than 
four, the figure recommended by this Association. When 
under speed the adhesion is ample for the maximum 
tractive power developed. In starting the sand blast 
overcomes any serious trouble from slipping. Until our 
rails and bridges are made to stand the weight and 
shock from heavier locomotives the lack of adhesion at 
starting will have to be overcome by some such 


device as the sand blast. The cylinders of 
the high-speed locomotives should be well pro- 
tected, and the steam and exhaust openings as 


large and as free as possible. The length of ports and 
the travel of valve should be made as great as practic- 
able without throwing too much strain on the valve 
gear. We have found the Allen valve advantageous in 
high-speed engines, as it doubles the steam admission 
openings at short cut-offs. Inside clearance and setting 
valves to reduce the lead at short cut-offs, correspond- 
ingly reduces compression and gives us greater power at 
high speed, and also makes the engine ride easier. Much 
has been accomplished in the direction of light recipro- 
cating parts by the use of four-bar steel cross heads cast 
with hollow wings, hollow wrist pins, dished cast steel 
pistons and channel main rods, thus correspondingly 
reducing the counter balance and its effect on the track 
at high speed. In order to get the largest boiler 
consistent with the total weight it has been found ad- 
visable to use cast steel driving wheels, hollow crank 
pins, steel foot plates and other parts, thus reducing un- 
necessary weight. The reduction thus obtained in a 
certain engine lately constructed approximates between 
30 and 40 per cent. 

The same consideration applied to freight engines will 
no doubt prove equally advantageous. 

From various sources of information we get good re- 
ports of the economy of compound freight locomotives. 
I have personal knowledge of a compound freight loco- 
motive that has shown a saving of 23 per cent. in pounds 
of coal per car mile, as compared with the performance 
of 10 simple locomotives, which, excepting the compound 
principle, are identical in construction, dimensions and 
weight. The performance of these locomotives was 
taken for a period of nize months. The expense of re- 
pairs to the compound, as compared with simple locomo- 
tives, is no greater and when. a longer period of time has 
elapsed, I expect to find the cost of repairs to be less than 
that of a simple locomotive. 

The important subject of exhaust nozzles and steam 
passages will be reported on by an able committee. The 
economy of a locomotive largely depends upon the proper 
proportion of these parts, and for the want of exact 
knowledge there are many locomotives running to-day 
handicapped by defective nozzles, steam passages and 
draft appliances. Let us apply the knowledge gained 
from the committee’s report to remedy this state of af- 
fairs. 

The question of economy in shop practice is of vital 
importance, and in these days of enforced retrenchment 
we must meet the requirements of such practice. How 
many of us would look slightingly on the dispensing 
with even one laborer at the rate of $1.25 a day in con- 
sidering the retrenchment nessary in our department ? 
Yet the pay of that one laborer is equal to the interest 
on $8,000 at five per cent. perannum. The saving due to 
dispensing with laborers, if applied to the purchase of 
overhead cranes, air hoists and other labor-saving de- 
vices, will make a good return on the money in- 
vested. 

The President then spoke of the associations of the 
Traveling Engineers, Master Car and Locomotive Paint- 
ers and Air Brakemen as being kindred associations, 
good educators and directly beneficial to the railroads. 
For several years he has encouraged his own staff in at- 
tending the conventions of those organizations. He 
closed by mention of the members who have died since 
the last meeting, namely, J. N. Lauder, John I, Kiehner 
I. C. McNeven, W. H. Selvy and W. T. Small, one of 
whom was a Past President and a pioneer of the associ- 
ation, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contribations,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us carly information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisement-.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain n- proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN TEE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either Jor money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 











Last week the newspapers contained a very circum- 
stantial statement to the effect that the Manhattan 
Railway Company had closed a contract with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
for equipping its system for operation by electric 
motors. We have official information that no 
such contract has been made. It is quite possible, 
however, that a contract for electric motive power 
may be made within a year, and in that case the cars 
would be lighted and heated, as well as hauled by 
electricity. We judge that there is no question as to 
the final outcome, although this change may be de- 
layed even more than a year, for it is a very expen- 
sive one and will involve the loss of a good deal of 
money invested in locomotives. This is the sort of 
service in which economy can be realized by electric 
haulage and the advantages of cleanliness, quietness 
and convenience are all on the side of the electric 
motor. 








Gross earnings for May show continued improve- 
ment. The Chronicle makes the gain over May of last 
year 6.38 per cent., the aggregate being 394 millions 
for 132 roads. Bradstreet’s figures show a gain of 6.5 
for 123 roads, with aggregate earnings of 38 millions. 
In April the gain was about 44 per cent. For the five 
months it is nearly 24 per cent. The May comparison 
is made with a very bad month indeed. Last year the 
comparative loss in May was 174 percent. It wasa 
month of coal strikes, floods and Coxey ; and there is 
not much to brag about in showing a gain over such 
amonth. A gain of 64 per cent. is a great deal better 
than a loss, and may at least be taken as a confirming 
a hundred other signs of returning: prosperity : but it 
ought to have been more. Information from many 
different sources leaves little doubt that rates were 
badly demoralized in many territories most of the 
month, so that the small increase in earnings is not a 
fair measure of the business done ; and this fact large- 
ly destroys the valueof returns of earnings as evidence 
when we are seeking to ascertain the real condition 
of business. The efforts to maintain stable and uni- 
form rates are serious and honest, buc certainly they 
are only moderately successful. 





The twenty-seventh annual convention of the Ameri, 
can Society of Civil Engineers assembled Tuesday eve- 
ning of this week at Hotel Pemberton, Boston Harbor- 
with great promise of a brilliant meeting. The attend- 
ance of members and their guests is unprecedented ; 
late estimates placed it at about 500. The list of papers 
is good, and the programme of excursions is remark- 
ably attractive, including Sunday at the White Moun- 
tains. The things of engineering interest to see in and 
abou Boston are numerous and important, and the 
pamphlet issued by the local committee is an excel- 
lent example of applied intelligence. It gives all 


necessary information as to details of ways and means, 
and describes at considerable length Boston and its 
engineering works, with numerous illustrations and 
with a number of good maps, the whole making a 
pamphlet of 80 pages. 


No city in the country presents 





so much of interest to municipal engineers as Boston, 
and while it is not one of the great railroad centers, 
it contains a good deal that is interesting to railroad 
engineers also; and all who attend the convention are 
sure to have a delightful outing and an instructive 
experience. 








Hauling Trains by Electricity. 





Two articles which have recently appeared on the 
very interesting subject of the use of electric motors 
on railroads are in substantial agreement. One is by 
Mr. F. J. Sprague in the June number of the Engi- 
neering Magazine; the other is by Mr. H. G. Prout in 
the Independent of June 6. 

The conditions under which the Pope is infallible 
are very strictly limited. His words have this at- 
tribute only when he is speaking as the head of the 
church, on matters of faith and morals, and from the 
chair of the Pope. We hold that the editor of the 
Railroad Gazette is inerrant only under similar strict 
conditions. When he makes excursions in profane or 
foreign vehicles, he may make mistakes, like any 
ordinary man, and then we decline to be responsible 
forhim. Still we are disposed to indorse, in principle, 
if not in detail, the opinions expressed by him in the 
article before us. 

Both writers agree on the fundamental principle. 
Mr. Prout says : 

‘*When the work can be massed in a few heavy 
trains direct steam will be better. When the work 
must be done in small quantities, and very frequently, 
it will be advantageous to transmute the energy of the 
steam into electricity.” Applying this general prin- 
ciple. he concludes that the electric motor is destined 
to supplant the steam locomotive for elevated or 
underground city railroads; also that for surface rail- 
roads in cities it will take the place of the steam 
dummy, the horse, the mule and even the cable; and 
that it is destined to replace the steam locomotive for 
suburban service within a radius of something like 20 
miles of the business centers of the great cities. For 
like reasons the electric motor will probably take the 
place of the steam locomotive for strictly interurban 
business ; that is, between cities and large towns not 
too far apart, where frequency of service and conveni- 
ence of access to cars are very important, and where 
the volume of business is large. Likewise for service 
in and about small towns where the track can be laid 
on streets and highways the electric motor seems to 
be destined to prevail. 

For long distances, where, in order to get accept- 
able average speed between terminals, a high speed 
must be made between stops, a new element, hitherto 
unconsidered in building electric railroads, must come 
in. The railroad must be built on private right of way 
that can be fenced in and protected, and cannot be 
permitted to run on the open highway. The track 
and rolling stock must also be quite up to the stand- 
ard of steam railroad practice. The tendency of 
recent legal decisions indicates that for service be- 
tween towns railroads cannot be regarded as street 
railroads, but must acquire private right of way by 
purchase and condemnation. Considering these ele- 
ments, the cost of establishing an electric railroad 
must be as great as that of the steam railroad, apart 
from any consideration of the cost of central stations 
and of loss of energy in transmission. Therefore, it 
seems highly improbable that the electric motor will 
drive out the steam locomotive from the great field of 
main line working. ‘ 

Mr. Sprague lays down the general principle in 
these words: ‘‘ When trains are operated in large 
units, with comparatively few units between terminal 
points, and these at considerable intervals, the steam 
locomotive will absolutely hold its own. When, how- 
ever, these larger units are broken up the intervals of 
train dispatching can be shortened as much as is con- 
sistent with satisfactory operation and the number of 
units distributed over a line made correspondingly 
large. Then and then only will electricity be used on 
suburban lines and lines connecting important cities.” 
Or, in other words, ‘‘ electricity will take the place of 
the steam locomotive only in part, and then only 
when the number of units operated between terminal 
points is so large that the resulting economy will pay 
a reasonable interest on the combined cost of a central 
station system of conductors and a motor equipment, 
and the traffic existing is commensurate with the 
needs of such a system.” Applying this principle Mr. 
Sprague concludes that the future of the electric rail- 
road is not in the wholesale destruction of existing great 
systems ; it is in the development of a field of its own. 
‘* It will fill that field to the practical exclusion of all 
other methods of transmitting energy. It will replace 
the locomotive on many suburban and branch lines; 
it will operate almost all street railway systems and 
elevated and underground roads ; it will prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to traffic systems; but it has not 





sounded the death knell of the locomotive any more 
than the dynamo has sounded that of the stationary 
steam engine.” Mr. Sprague considers somewhat also 
the question of handling freight, and concludes that 
the 30, 40 or 50 car trains pulled by asingle locomotive 
with a limited train crew presents an economical 
transportation of freight which no system of units on 
long distance transportation can hope to equal. 

It is quite possible that some day in the distant fu- 
ture a set of conditions may arise which will call for 
the use of electric motors on main lines running com- 
paratively long distances, as, for instance, between 
New York and Philadelphia. There may be a com- 
mercial demand for higher speeds than can be real- 
ized by steam locomotives. We have not yet reached 
the limit of speed that can be attained by a steam 
locomotive, but obviously the boiler and the firebox 
must set a physical limit somewhere. On the otker 
hand, there is practically 1.0 limit to the amount of 
power that can be poured into a motor from a central 
station, and so the time may come when special high 
speed lines may be built between some of the great 
cities on which electric motors will be used. But in 
the Independent article the opinion is expressed that 
such a railroad could not live under existing condi- 
tions to-day; it would ruin its owners; but future 
generations may see it. 

We shall not attempt now to give the arguments 
which lead up to the conclusions briefly stated above. 
It is simply a matter of collecting facts and figures 
and applying arithmetic, and such a process is pretty 
sure to demonstrate the soundness of the position 
taken by both writers. The subject is complicated 
and the only safe course for the engineer or the inves- 
tor is to make a careful study of each case as it comes 
before him. But the one general principle that 
can be always applied, within limits, is laid down 
above. 








The Proposed Block Signal Rules. 





The St. Louis convention comes up once more, in a 
communication from a correspondent. He says: 


I have read your report of the St. Louis meeting of the 
American Railway Association, in. the issue of June 7, 
with your comments thereon. While the majority of 
the gentlemen present had evidently pence es 9 before 
the reports were taken up, that nothing was to be gained 
by further discussion of the Train Rules, and while, 
therefore, the train rule committee, and members hold- 
ing their views, will take little interest in your criti- 
cisms, it is only fair to say that your strictures upon the 
committee’s work are well within the truth. Some of 
the best operating officers who were present at the con- 
vention will criticise you chiefly for the mildness of 
what you say. But the block signal rules, which you do 
not criticise, are really more important than the train 
rules. The latter have now been threshed over so many 
times that, much of the time, discussion of them runs 
into idle talk about non-essentials. The signal rules, 
however, touch upon a live question, for blocking signal- 
ing is now in a progressive state. Are weto infer from 
your report of this part of the meeting that the discus- 
sion did not bring out any useful information? The re- 
port of the committee, printed before the meeting, 
showed some rules which will certainly need amendment 
= any road will accept them; such, for instance, as 


We made our report of the block signal rules brief 
because the discussion upon them brought out little 
or nothing that would help one:'to form an opinion 
upon the value of the rules themselves. We postponed 
discussion of them because we had not had time to 
examine them carefully ; and now it appears that 
they were ‘‘ adopted ” with a reservation, for the new 
edition of the standard code appears without them. 
This omission was proper, of course, for the Associa- 
tion ought to consider all of the rules for this 
department before finally settling upon those for one 
part of the signal code. Moreover, the discussion 
on this subject came at the close of the two days’ 
meeting, when the members were not in the mood for 
thorough discussion, and the value of what was said is 
correspondingly diminished. 

The rules themselves are subject to various criti- 
cisms. We do not know what ones our correspondent 
refers to, other than 228, but the two most obvious 
criticisms are general in their nature. First, as to the 
rule, acknowledged by the committee as binding, that 
this part of the code, like all the rest, shvuld deal 
with principles and not precepts. This rule is followed 
in a very irregular way. Rule 204 (the second form 
suggested) reads : 

204 (B). When notice is received of an approaching 
traip the signalman will notify the signalman in advance, 
and ascertain if the block is clear and “red” displayed ; 
if so, he will arrange with the signalman in advance to 
hold the block for ——, and admit the train to the block. 

When the engine of a train has entered a block the 
signalman will report to the signalman in advance, and 
when the rear of a train has passed —— feet within the 
block, and he has seen the markers, the signalman shall 
display his signal at “danger” atid report to the signal- 
man in the rear. 

The phrase ‘‘ He will arrange,” etc., states a princi- 
ple where a precise formula would have been particu- 
larly appropriate. In other rules, No. 205 for instance, 
there is a direct precept, but an absence of a princi- 
ple, the need of which is obvious, 
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Second, the rules for signalmen might be made 
much easier to teach (and to understand) by the use 
of a simple diagram, and the indications of the signals 
could be made ten times plainer by drawings. To 
insist on telling everything in words is an unnecessary 
adherence to tradition. This point is illustrated in the 
English signal rules, printed in current, issues of the 
Railroad Gazette, where “‘ the signal box from which 
the train has arrived,” ‘‘the signalman at the box in 
advance,” ‘‘the signal box from which the signal was 
received,” and many other equally clumsy phrases are 
repeated scores of times, when ‘ A,” ‘“B,” and ‘Cy 
would answer just as well if there were a drawing to 
explain them. The employee who cannot fully and 
quickly comprehend a diagram of tracks, explaining 
the relations of three signal cabins is not fit for any 
place where these rules are required. 

While criticism of th2 rules in detail may be of 
little value at present, on account of the probability 
that they will come up again in the convention, two 
or three obvious points may be noted. Rule 228, re- 
ferred to by our correspondent, is applicable on double 
track only.. At the same time the note under Rule 
204 indicates that the committee intended to provide 
for both single and double. No. 228* could be made 
applicable to either by filling the blank space, for use 
on single track, with, say, ‘‘one week” instead of 
‘five minutes,” and by adding a clause making ex- 
ception for ruling trains; but when the construction 
of astandard code involves such a combination of 
modifications as this, the question arises whether 
making rules with blank spaces really accomplishes 
the object aimed at. In many cases it does not. 

The second paragraph of Rule 204 will not be accept- 
able to roads where signals go to danger immediately 
after the engine has passed them, and the question as 
to best practice in this respect, which was discussed a 
little at the convention, ought to be thoroughly 
thrashed out. The criticisms of Mr. Fitch on this and 
other points deserve more attention than they 
received. Rule 202+ suggests ina striking man- 
ner the absurdity of painting semaphore arms red; 
Perhaps, however, this wording will serve to show 
more clearly the desirability of using yellow or some 
other color that has no meaning. Again, it is not ap- 
parent what advantage there is in trying to make a 
single rule answer for both three-position and two- 
position semaphores. The two practices are not likely 
to be used at the same tower, or even on the same di- 
vision. The first form of rule 204 (for double track 
only) permits A to send a train to B without first ask- 
ing B. Why should he not ask, as is required in 
England? According to the rule, A assumes that, be- 
cause the line was clear, say, two hours previously, it 
is clear now. This may not cause trouble once ina 
hundred years, but the English procedure tends to 
keep the discipline up to the mark. 

We have noted points on which there are radical 
differences of opinion. Other differences might be 
mentioned which we do not consider so weighty, but 
which the roads using the block system would main- 
tain with a good deal of tenacity. It seems likely, 
indeed, that the Pennsylvania, the Erie and the New 
York Central will each continue to prefer their own 
respective codes. 





A New Digest of Railroad Law. 

Some years ago the legal world would hardly believe 
that there existed in one of the suburbs of New York 
city an establishment of such dimensions as to con- 
tain within itself not only the mechanical but much 
of the intellectual machinery necessary to issue the 
greatest law encyclopedia of modern times. And 
yet it is quite capable of demonstration that at North- 
port, Long Island, this stupendous work, already 
comprising 27 volumes, including topics from the law 
of ‘‘ A” to the law of ‘‘ Usury,” is issuing from the 
publication house of Edward Thompson and his com- 
pany. Before we have recovered from the surprise at 
such wonderful enterprise in such a modest village, 
we find Edward Thompson without commercial publi- 
cation ancestry of any sort, so far as we are informed, 
announcing the inception of another great encyclo- 
paedia of perhaps even larger usefulness, that of 
pleading and practice. 

And here almost without any announcement at all 
we have before us from the same publisher two large 
volumes of a digest of railroad decisions, the second 





* 228, A train arriving at a block station where the signal- 
man is absent or disabled, and orders cannot be obtained , shal] 
wait minutes and may then proceed as under “‘ca ution,” 
and the conductor must report the fact to the — from 
the next block station. 

+202. (a) “Red” is an indication that the biock is not clear, 

and signifies danger. 

S ” is an indication that the block is clear and 
signifies safety. 

«*___” 18 an indication that the block is not clear, 
and signifies caution. 

Where a semaphore is used, the governing arm will be dis- 
played to the right of the signal mast as seen from an approacn- 
iog train, the indicatious being shown by positions as follows: 

Horizontal is the equivalent of (a) as above. 

Diagonal is the equivalent of (b) as above. 

Diagonal is the equivalent of (c) as abeve. 




















of which has but recently made its appearance. 
Mr. Thompson seems to be a pioneer in his under- 
takings, and in the methods of carrying them out. 
He appears to have organized an editorial staff of 
competent and trained legal minds, and to have them. 
under fixed contracts for all their time, in proximity 
te the printing establishment. 

The first railroad case was decided within the mem- 
ory of men now living, say sixty years ago, but the 
first attempt at a railway digest, strange as it may 
seem, was not made before 1875, when Mr. John F. 
Lacey, of Iowa, issued the first volume of his admira- 
ble work. The second volume appeared in 1884. Mr, 
Lacey’s excellent work, stopping in 1884, contained 
about 20,000 law points, while the work now before us, 
being published a little over ten years later, is said to 
contain about 75,000. 

Thompson’s first two volumes and, we presume, 
those to follow, have been prepared by Messrs. Stew 
art Rapalje and William Mack, the former of whom, 
at least, has been before the public for some years 
back as an industrious and discriminating law writer. 
The topics treated so far extend from ‘‘Abandon- 
ment” to ‘‘Cities,” and cover over sixteen hundred 
large pages. So that so far as the space required in 
treatment is evidence, we may justly conclude t at 
this work, when finished, will be the most complete 
and exhaustive hitherto published. 

Of course mere bulkiness in a work of this kind is 
not its greatest value. When a man sits down to 
ascertain what the courts have decided abonta certain 
thing, he wants to learn all that has been decided in a 
certain case as well as what has been decided by all 
the courts. A little learning, it has been well said, is 
a dangerous thing. These volumes are distinguished 
by clearness of statement and thoroughness of state- 
ment of the point decided. Clear statements are often 
incomplete, as, for instance, in sensational press dis- 
patches summarizing important decisions, from which 
an untrained reader would infer about 300 times a year 
that the Balance of Justice had gone down so far on 
one side that its equilibrium could never be recovered. 

And it is equally true that thoroughness or fullness 
of statement in digests of points decided is not neces- 
sarily clear. The maker of the syllabus may crowd 
into it every circumstance and detail.in evidence 
essential and unessential to the point decided, and so 
completely cover up the idea as to lose it ina haystack 
of verbiage. This is a very common imperfection in 
digests and makes the work of consulting them three- 
fold more toilsome than it ought to be. In the work 
before us these matters have received due considera- 
tion and the result is admirable. 

As an instance of the satisfactory digest of a gen- 
eral rule we quote the syllabus, as gathered froma 
Texas case under the interesting sub-title, ‘‘ Improper 
Remarks by Counsel,” taken from this work: ‘‘ The 
argument of counsel in addressing a jury should be 
confined to a discussion of acts in evidence, and when 
language is used relating to matters not in evidence, 
and of a character calculated to inflame and prejudice 
the minds of the jurors against the adverse party, the 
judgment will be reversed, especially in a case where 
the verdict seems excessive.” 

Glancing at the treatment of the various topics 
more particularly, we note with pleasure the satisfac- 
tory character of the work done. Forexample, under 
the head of ‘‘ Agency,” which is a most important 
topic in railroad law, we find, first. a number of cross- 
references to various parts of the work, more or less 
cognate, and then the subject divided very naturally 
into the four titles of ‘‘ Appointment and How 
Proved,” ‘‘ Rights, Powers and Liabilities of Agents,” 
‘‘Rights, Duties and Liabilities of Principals,” and 
‘* Public Agents.” There are 119sub-titles on this gen- 
eral subject. Take, again, the word ‘ Animals.” 
After cross-references, the subject of ‘‘ Injuries to Ani- 
mals ” is divided into ‘‘Statutes,” ‘‘ Liability Irrespec- 
tive of Company’s Duty to Fence,” ‘‘ Liability as 
Dependent upon Company’s Duty to Fence,” ** Contrib- 
utory Negligence,” ‘‘ Procedure,” and the ‘“ Effect of 
Operation of Road by Lessees, Receivers, etc.” in con- 
nection with this subject. Here we have the enor- 
mous number of 652 sub-titles. 

In spite of the fullness of the digest here, we have 
under the topic of ‘‘Carriage of Live Stock” 161 sub- 
titles, and, in addition to this, a special topic on ‘‘Cat- 
tle Guards,” embracing 34 sub-titles. ‘‘Appeal and 
Error” is very thoroughly digested, while that of 
“Baggage” has 131 sub-divisions. 

To appreciate the fullness of the work one must un- 
derstand that a sub-title may cover a large number of 
points decided, and refer to a very much larger num- 
ber of cases where the same principles are recognized 
or laid down. ‘‘Carriage of Merchandise” embraces 
809 sub-titles, while ‘‘Carriage of Passengers” has 651. 
The treatment of these two subjects, if taken out of 
the digest, would each present the appearance of a 
volume of the average sizeand weight. The cross- 





references are unusually full and satisfactory, while 
the subdivision of the subjects is so logical and com- 
plete that no one would find any difficulty in getting 
speedily to the subject searched for. The treatment 
of ‘‘Bills of Lading,” ‘‘Charges,” ‘‘Charter” and ‘‘In- 
juries to Children” are particularly satisfactory and 
in keeping with the entire work. 

The volumes are handsomely printed in good, clear 
type, and bound in a manner tosuggest the durability 
of the missals of the middle ages. Judging from the 
two volumes already issued we have nothing but 
praise for the work. It will be useful to every one, 
whether lawyer or layman, who has occasion to in- 
form himself upon any branch of railroad law upon 
which decisions are to be found. It isa great work 
and it is not likely to have-a competitor for some 
time to come. 





The Hon. E. Henry Lacombe, of New York City, a 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court, has written a 
letter to several of the city papers complaining of the 
New York Central’s limit on local tickets, which makes 
such tickets good only until midnight of the day following 
their issue. It appears that the Judge’s daughter bought 
a ticket, and, not noticing the limit, offered it at the 
Grand Central Station, New York City, after it had ex 
pired; and she had to go upstairs to the General Pas- 
senger Agent’s office to get it redeemed. Judge Lacombe 
says that this rule is ‘“‘a step back ward; it decreases facili- 
ties of railroad travel and subjects the unfortunates who 
have to travel by this read to a new and unnecessary in- 
convenience. The rules of that corporation may 
change, but its policy is unvarying—a policy so tersely 
expressed in the immortal words of one of its deceased 
autocrats—‘ the public be damned.’ The Judge’s 
wrath seems to have risen to a high pitch; but he ad- 
mits that the time limit was printed on the ticket and 
he does not deny that there were suitable notices in the 
waiting rooms telling of the adoption of the rule last 
January. We are sorry that Judge Lacombe does not 
read the Railroad Gazette. If he had done so he 
would have long since found out that many large roads 
have had this time-limit rule in force several years, and 
that hardly any complaints haye been made about it. 
The reporters’ gossipin this case brings out the point that 
a railroad needs to announce just what it will do, as well 
as do just what it announces. It appearsthat the ticket 
agent at New York would have redeemed this expired 
ticket if he had been asked to do so, special authority to 
do this having been granted after the notice about re- 
demption was issued. But, the notice being silent on 
this point, and directing that complaints be addressed to 
the Generel Passenger Agent, the Judge’s daughter 
climbed the stairs unnecessarily. The New York Herald, 
in trying to answer Judge Lacombe’s question why the 
rule was adopted, says: ‘ It is generally understood by 
persons familiar with the conduct of railroads that this 
rule was put into operation to prevent possible peculation 
on the part of conductors andagents. It is on a par with 
various other rules of railroad companies, which have no 
standing legally, but are of service in disputes with the 
general public who are ignorant of their rights in such 
premises.” The Herald’s railroad expert is a little off. 
In the first place the reference to the danger of cheating 
by agents in this matter is a slander upon that class. A 
conductor now and then is catight selling to scalper | 
tickets that he has taken up, but we very rarely hear of 
a railroad ticket agent in collusion with a conductor; 
and it is only by collusion with a conductor that he can 
make money by selling tickets a second time. And as 
for the weakness of the rule in the eye of the law, the 
Herald reporter might ask himself why Judge Lacombe, 
an expert, anxious to annihilate the rule, does not say 
anything on this point. 








In.our issue of May 31 appeared the programme for 
excursions planned by the English railroads for the dele- 
gates to the International Congress which will soon 
assemble in London. We have received within a day or 
two a provisional programme of the proceedings of the 
Congress. On Wednesday, June 26, the ceremonial open- 
ing by the Prince of Wales will take place at the Im- 
perial Institute, and in the evening a reception will be 
he'd at the Foreign Office by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., President of the Board of Trade. The 
next five week days will be give. up to excursions and 
to meetings. On the evening of Tuesday, July 2, the 
first banquet given by the Railway Companies’ Associa- 
tion will take place at the Imperial Institute, to be fol- 
lowed by a reception. Wednesday and Thursday there 
will be meetings and excursions, and Thursday evening 
the second banquet given by the Railway Companies’ 
Association will take place. Friday and Saturday there 
will be meetings, and Saturday afternoon there will be a 
reception by the Queen at Windsor Castle. To this the 
Queen has invited all the delegates. On Monday, July 8, 
there will be further meetings, and in the evening a 
banquet given by the Railway Companies’ Association 
at Crystal Palace. Tuesday, the 9th, there will be other 
meetings and the closing ceremony will take place that 
afternoon. On Wednesday, the 10th, excursions will 
start for Scotland and other parts of the United King- 
dom. Besides the receptions and banquets here an- 
nounced the city companies, whose hospitality is famous, 
have invited a considerable number of delegates to dine 
on various days. In our issue of May % appeared a list 
of our railroads members of the Congress and of their 
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delegates. That list contained the names of 12 railroad 
companies in the United States that have joined the 
Congress, besides the American Railway Association. 
We are now informed that three others have joined, 
namely, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the New York, Ontario & Western and the Southern 
Pacific. A very important fact in connection with the 
Congress is that it has now been settled that the Con- 
gress publications will in future be issued in English as 
well asin French. We venture to predict that as a re- 
sult of this and of the experience which the delegates 
will have this summer, many American railroads will 
hereafter join the Congress and will be represented by 
delegates at its next meeting two years from now. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a 
circular to the railroads notifying them that sections 4 
and 5 of the Act of March 2, 1893, referring to grab irons 
and to the height of drawbars, go into effect on July 
1 next. Appended to the order is a request to each road 
send to to the commission before July 10 a statement 
showing: 

1. The number of freight cars owned by it on July 1, 
1895. 

2. The number Of such cars equipped on July 1, 1895, 
with grab irons, hand holds and drawbars, in conformity 
with the requirements of said Act of March 2, 1893. 

3. The number of such cars in its own repair shops or 
yards on July 1, 1895, for the purpose of being so equipped 
with grab irons, hand holds and drawbars. 

4. The number of cars owned by other carriers, but in 
its possession, and in its own repair shops or yards for 
the purpose of being so equipped with grab irons, hand 
holds and drawbars. 

5. The number of cars owned by it, but in the posses- 
sion of other carriers on July 1, 1895. 

6. The number of cars owned by it and on its line on 
July 1, 1895, and the number of cars owned by other 
carriers, but in its possession on said date, not so 
equipped with grab irons, hand holds, and drawbars, 
nor in its repair shops or yards for the purpose of being 
so equipped. 








Last month a series of air-brake experiments were 
made on the North Eastern Railway of England. The 
trial train was made up of the engine, 28 ordinary car- 
riages and vans, a saloon carriage, and a rear van fitted 
up with recording apparatus, a total of 30 vehicles, all 
running on six wheels, making a train about 1,190 ft. 
long. In the experimental van was a Kapteyn speed re- 
corder working from a pulley on the axle. The tests 
were designed to show the quickness and other qualities 
of the Westinghouse quick-acting valve. When the 
brakes were worked ‘‘quick-acting’’ the stops were 
smooth; when worked as ordinary automatic valves 
jerks took place sufficient to break the couplings. We 
have no report yet of the particulars of the stops. Of 
course we are familiar in this country with similar tests 
made on much Jonger and heavier trains, but naturally 
our tests cannot be accepted by the Englishmen and we 
are glad to see that they have undertaken to find out the 
merits of the Westinghouse quick-acting valve on their 
own rolling stock. 








The Iron Age of June 13 collects some interesting fig- 
ures showing the weekly prices of Bessemer pig iron and 
steel billets at Pittsburgh for the present year. Besse- 
mer pig has risen gradually from $9.80, Jan. 3, to $12, 
June 4. In theinterval there have been a few fluctua- 
tions, but inthe main the course has been steadily up. 
So with steel billets; the price has risen from $14.80 to 
$18, the latter price, tha’ of June 4, being the highest re- 
corded. The margin in making billets is now so liberal 
that the Age thinks “the steel works like the furnaces 
must be making money at a rate which promises to com- 
pensate them for the weary years just gone by.’’ Surely 
we hope so. In the same issueis the monthly statement 
of the pig iron output. On June 1 the active furnaces 
had a weekly capacity of 157,224 tons. This was a trifl- 
ing increase over May 1 and a slight decrease from April 
1. The maximum for 1894 was reached Dec. 1, namely, 
168,762 tons. The lowest point was reached June 1, 1894, 
namely, 62,517 tons. 











The clause in the New York constitution prohibiting 
the use of free railroad passes by state officers gave the 
late Legislature of that state a vast amount of trouble. 
But the members, finally, in a great measure triumphed, 
by doing their traveling on “state business,”’ and the 
state treasury paid the bills. It appears to be impossible 
to frame a law which cannot in some way be nullified or 
impaired in its efficiency.—Baltimore Sun. 

Yes; impossible if the lawmakers themselves are the 
nullifiers. By a fortunate combination of chances New 
York State had a constitutional convention which was 
dominated by high-minded and public spirited men, but 
the Legislature of 1895 was composed chiefly of the other 
kind. The constitutional prohibition of passes will, prob- 
ably, after it has been properly placed before the courts, 
actually prohibit; but to prevent wasteful expenditure 
of money for railroad tickets by the legislature it will be 
necessary to make up that body of men who will ue the 
state’s money as they would their own. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The June issue of the Engineer-ng Magazine is a 
special convention number, although as there are a good 
many conventions going on just now, we are not quite 
certain which convention this is intended for. At any 
rate it isa fine number. The papers are; ‘‘First Princi- 








ples in Railroad Management,’ by Benjamin Reece; 
“The Legislative Regulation of Railroads,” by Albert 
Fink; “‘Reforms in Railroad Management,’’ by Henry 
Clews; ‘“‘Will Trunk Lines be Operated by Electricity ?” 
by Frank J. Sprague; ‘The Architecture of Railroad 
Stations,” by Bradford L. Gilbert; ‘The Advance in 
Railroad Securities,” by Thomas L. Greene; ‘The Car 
Building Industry in the United States,’”’ by John C. 
Wait; A Glimpse of the Silvery San Juan,” by T. A. 
Rickard; ‘‘The Modern Railroad Machine Shop,” by H. 
D. Gordon; ‘‘A Review of Railroad Inventions,” by C. P. 
Mackie; ‘‘The Causes of Railroad Accidents,” by Julien 
A. Hall. The usual review of the industrial press with 
index to important articles fills 80 pages. There are also 
over 30 pages of half-tone cuts reproduced from photo- 
graphs of scenery on American railroads, all of which 
are interesting and some are very beautiful and striking. 
Moreover, there is a fine mass of advertising, which may 
not be of profound interest to the readers but which is a 
cheerful indication of the good times coming. 





Annual Report of the Chief _ Engineers, to the Secre- 
tary of War, for the Year 1894. In six parts. Wash- 
ington : Government Printing Office. 1894. 

These six stout volumes, with numerous plates and in- 
dex, contain the record of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army in the great and varied works en- 
trusted to it. Of course it would be quite impracticable 
to attempt to say in detail what is to be found in the 
report. As everybody knows, the record covers not only 
military engineering, but a large amount of civil engi- 
neering, in the river and harbor work and various inter- 
nal improvements. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Steel Castings.—The American Steel Casting Co., of 
Thurlow, Pa., sends us a handsome pamphlet describing 
some of the castings made by that company, of open- 
hearth and crucible steel. Among the illustrations are 
a slide for a navy 13-in. gun carriage weighing over 17,- 
000lbs. Tests of this showed a tensile strength of 75,000 
lbs., and an elongation of 25 per cent. Another large 
casting shown is a gear 9 ft. 644 in. in diameter weighing 
18,865 lbs. Cast steel driving wheel centers such as we 
have recently illustrated are also shown, as is the Amer- 
ican cast steel bolster, tests of which we have recorded. 
A very large casting is a stern shaft bearing for the 
American Steamship Co., weighing 67,135 lbs. Speci- 
mens from this showed a tensile strength of over 68,000 
lbs., elastic limit 35,800 and elongation 20 per cent. The 
company is prepared to make castings from 5 lbs. up to 
100,000 lbs. in weight, and claims to have the largest and 
most completely appointed establishment for steel cast- 
ings in the United States. 











Interlocking Rubber Tiling. 


An important addition to the large line of vulcanized 
rubber goods put on the market by the New York 








Interlocking Rubber Tiling. 


interlocking rubber tiling manufactured solely by that 
concern. 

It is a close imitation in appearance of the earthen or 
composition tiling, and a superior article in certain re- 
spects. It is useful as a floor covering where there is 
danger of slipping or where there is much traffic and 
where noise is objectionable. Being interlocking it re- 
quires no cement in laying. It is furnished in different 
patterns, varying in size, shape and color, which by 
various combinations admit of being worked into a 
variety of designs and beautiful effects not only of form 
but of color. 

This tiling yields to vibration and adapts itself to any 
unevenness and inequalities of floors upon which it is 
used, and the interlocking feature binds it together in 
such a manner as to prevent opening at joints. Its 
durability is admitted to be greater than that of composi- 
tion or earthen tiling. It will not crack, break or scale, 
and another advantage which suggests itself is the ease 
with which it may be repaired. é 

At the Broad street station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 








road in Philadelphia, it has been in use about a year. A 
total of 1,2501¢ sq. ft. of the material is laid therein the 
main building, the President’s office, the passenger ele- 
vators and the business offices. We are told that it shows 
no signs of wear, and after each washing or scouring has 
the appearance of having been newly laid. 

The new steamships, St. Paul and St. Louis, of the In- 
ternational Navigation Company, have been largely laid 
with this tiling. In the St. Louis the saloon decks, sec- 
ond cabin and pantries, etc., are all laid with this tiling 
as follows : Saloon deck, 2,000 sq. ft.; second cabin, 1,000 
sq. ft.; pantries, 500 sq. ft. 








National Association of Car Service Managers. 





The sixth annual meeting of this association was held 
in Cleveland, O., June 18. The report of the proceedings 
is not amg at hand, put we givein this issue the papers 
read by Messrs. Bacon, Elliott and Gardner. The 
first two are printed elsewhere. The paper of Mr. 
Gardner, who is manager of the Baltimore and 
Washington Association, was on the general inter- 
ests of the Car Service Department of Railroads. 
He opened by congratulating the members on the com- 
pleteness with which the revolution produced by these 
associations had now been accomplished. The questions 
which caused so much friction at first have now been 
fought out and settled for all time. 

The courts have held that a demurrage charge for de- 
tention of cars beyond a reasonable time is in the 
interests of all classes of the community. Nineteen 
legal decisions have been rendered by the courts of thir- 
teen different states, namely: Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Col- 
orado. In these opinions every possible phase of the 
regulations has been so fully covered that there can 
hardly a case come up which has not been anticipated 
and passed upon. The present favorable situation, how- 
ever, can be maintained only by the closest watchfulness. 
Let the application of the rules once be relaxed or aban- 
doned, and every customer who has paid demurrage to 
any extent during the past five years would consider it 
his sacred right and bounden duty to get even with the 
railroad company by making use of cars as long as might 
serve his interest, in which case the last estate would be 
truly worse than the first. 

Mr. Gardner thinks that the per diem plan of payment 
for cars interchanged is likely to be adopted at no dis- 
tant day; when this comes the Car Service Associations 
will be found to be even more useful to the railroads than 
they now are. It is also probable that the general use of 
per diem will reveal the necessity of including under the 
operations of the regulations, export trade at the seaboard 
terminals. I have never been able to see any good reason 
why this might not be done with great advantage at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News 
and Norfolk by concerted action of the roads interested. 
Certainly these roads will not be willing to allow the pre- 
sent unlimited detention under per diem without some 
charge to shippers for detention beyond a reasonable 
period. 

Speaking of the great necessity of making better use of 
fre ght cars, the speaker quoted Colonel H. S. Haines: 

‘“‘ That our stock of 1,000,000 freight cars should aver- 
age no more miles a day than a reight train can run 
in an hour, and that, too, loaded to only one-tenth of 
their yen is not creditable to our transportation 
and traffic officials. There is no poneom of a more press- 
ing character.”?’ These are weighty words, which sound 
the keynote of a tremendous reform. 

TIT Railroad detention of cars 
after they are unloaded 
ouvht to be looked after 
more closely than it is. Car 
service reports ought to 
show a complete record of 
the local detention. This 
would be feasible to arrange, 
without much additional 
labor or expense. This in- 
formation could be put in 
an additional detention col- 
umn in our reports, and 
ri would be of value to super- 
oe intendents, train masters 
| 
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and dispatchers in locating 
delay. 
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English Block Signal 
Rules. 
[Continued from page 387.] 
We continue from the is- 
sue of June 14 the reprint 
of the uniform code for 
signaling trains by the 
block telegraph system re- 
cently adopted on the prin- 
cipal railroads of England. 
We intend to publish a 
limited number of copies of 
this code entire, on a large sheet, and we shall be glad to 
send a copy of it to any reader who requests it. 
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7. Engines Coupled Together.—Whenever it may be neces 
sary to detach one engine from another on the main line, the 
driver of each engine requiring to be detached must, before 
uncoupling, verbally communicate with the signalman and 
make him clearly understand what is about to be done, and in 
what direction the uncoupled engine or engines will proceed. 

8. Ballast Train Requiring to Stopin Section.—When a 
ballast train has to stop in a block section for permanent-way 
purposes, the signalman must give the prescribed ‘ Be 
Ready ” (or “‘Is Line Clear?’’) signal. and the signalman at 
the box in advance must give permission forthe train to ap- 
proach his box in accordance with Rule 5. When a ballast 
train which has been signaled asa through hallast train, re- 
quires to stop in the Section for permanent-way purposes, and 
comes toa stand ata signal box to enable the guard to in- 
form the signalman that his train is going to stop on the main 
line in the section in advance (see Rule 32u in the book of Rules 
and Regulations) the signalman must give the “ canceling ” 
signal, and when the signa! has been acknowledged he must 
signal the tr in asa ‘‘ballast train requiring to stop in the 
section.” 

9. Platelayers’ Lorries Going Through Tunnels. —When it 
is necessary for a platelayer’s lorry to go through any of the 
tunnels specially enumerated in the appendix tothe working 
time table ascoming within the application of this rule, it 
must be signaled on the block instruments in accordance 
with tho authorized code, and the signalman at the box in ad- 
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vance must give permission for the lorry to approaeh his box 
in accordance with Rule 5. No train must be allowed to enter 
the tunnel on the same line until the “train out of section” 
signal has been received from the signal box in advance, to in- 
dicate that the lorry has left the tunnel and has passed the 
next block signal box, or been taken off the rails Should the 
lorry, after pissing the tunnel, be removed from the rails be- 
fore reaching the next — box, the ganger must go for- 
wees and inform the signalman that the lorry is clear of the 
ne. 

If. however, time would be saved, the ganger must return 
to the signal box in the rear and inform the signalman that 
the lorry is clear of the line; the signalman must then send 
the “ cancelling ’’ signal to the signa! box in advance. 

10. Train out of Section,—Trains must not be considered 
out of section, and the “train out of section” signal must not 
be given tothe signal box in the rear until the last vebicle of 
the train (or the last vehicle of the “‘slip” portion of the train), 
with tail lamp, attached has pissed the signal box, and is 
— the home signal, or has been shunted clear of the main 

ne. 

When the last vehicle of a train does not “pass” the signal 
box b2fore it has been shunted into a siding, or when a train 
has been a to a stand within the home signal, and it is 
necessary to give the “train out of section” signal before the 
train passes the signal box, the signalman must, before giving 
such signal, ascertain from the guard or shunter in charge of 
the train that the whole of the train, with tail lamp attached, 
has arrived, and the gurd or shunter will be held responsible 
for giving this information to the signalman; the fireman being 
similarly responsible in the case of a light engine. 

During foggy weather or falling snow, the ‘‘train cut of 
section” signal must not, except where special instructions 
are issued to the contrary, be given until the train has pro- 
ceeded at least a quarter of a mile beyond the home signal, and 
i continuing its journey, or has been snunted clear of the main 
ine. 

Il. Course to Be Pursued When a Train Is an Unusually 
Long Time in a Section.—Should an unusual time elapse after 
the “train entering section” signal has been received without 
the train so signaled coming in sight, the signalman must, if 
there is a tunnel in the section in which the train is running. 

revent any train in the opposite direction proceeding on its 
journey until he has ascertained that the line on which it has 
to run is clear; and if there 1s no tunnel in the section, the 
signalman mst stop the first train proceeding in the opposite 
direetion, and inform the driver of the circumstance, and, 
after the necessary signals have been sent and acknowledged, 
instruct him to proceed with caution. 

12. Obstruction Danger Signal.—Should it be necessary, in 
consequence of obstruction or other cause, for an approaching 
train to be stopped at the signal box in the rear, the “‘obstruc- 
tion danger” signal must be forwarded to that box, and the 
signalman there must immediately exhibit the ‘“aanger’’ sig- 
nal and take the necessary measures to stop the approaching 
train; he must not allow the train to proceed until i has re- 
ecived from the signal box in advance the “obstruction re- 
moved” signal nor until the proper block signals have been 
sent and acknowledged. 

Should there be reason to suppose that both lines are fouled, 
the signalman must send the “obstruction danger” signal in 
both directions, and where there are parallel running lines 
the requisite steps must be taken to stop the trains running 
on any line that may possibly be obstructed. 

Should a signalman receiving the “obstruction danger” sig- 
nal succeed in stopping a train for which the “be ready” sig- 
nal has been accepted ty the signalman at the box in advance, 
he must once advise the signalman at the box by giving the 
“eaneeene signal. 

13. Blocking Back.—Where the “blocking back’’ signal is 
used, when iu is necessary, after the passing of one train and 
before giving permission for another to leave the signal box 
in the rear, to obstruct the line inside the home signal, by 
crossing a train or vehic'es from one line to another for shunt- 
ing purposes, or by allowing a train or vehicles to leave a loop 
line, or s ding, for the main line, the “blocking back” signal 
(2—4) must, unless instructions are issued to the contrary, be 
given to the signal box or boxes in the rear, and, on this being 
acknowledged by repetition, the block indicator for the line or 
lines intended to be occupied must be placed or maintained at 
tbe “train on Jine”’ or other authorized blocked position. 

The same course must be pursued before the line is obstruct- 
ed outside the home signal. 5 

When a signalman asks permission to occupy the line out- 
side his home signal, he must give the “blocking back”’ signal 
(3—3), to the signalman at the box in the rear, and the latter 
must, before acknowledving by repetition the ‘blocking back ’ 
signal (3-3) pow yer d himself that he can with safety give such 

erm‘ssion, and that he has not allowed a train to approach 

‘s signal box from the signal boxin the rear under rule 3, 
un ess there is a distance of at least half a mile between his 
home signal apclicable to such train and the signal box from 
which he has received the “blocking back” signal, or, if ata 
aa pe he has set his facing points for another line, and that 

ine is clear according to these regulations. 

The block indicator for the line or lines intended to be occu- 
pied must be placed or maintained at the “train on line” or 
ovher authorized blocked position. 

If, when a signalman gives the “blocking back”’ signal (3—3) 
for the purpose of asking permission to occupy the line outside 
his bome signal, the signalman at the box in the rear is not in 
a position to give such permission, he must not repeat the 
“plocking back’ signal, or acknowledge itin any way, and 
until the signal has been acknowledged, the line must not be 
occupied. , 

Uniess special permission is given, no train or vehicle must 
be placed outside a home signal where the line is on a falling 
gradient toward the signal box in the rear. 

When the obstruction has been removed and the main line 
or lines are again clear, the “obstruction removed” signal 
must be given to the signal box in the rear. 

The signalmen forwarding and receiving the “blocking 
back” signal must make a note of the circumstance in their 
train register books. 

14. Section Obstructed by Accident or by Disabled Train,— 
Should a signalman receive information from the fireman or 

uard of a disabled train that a second train is required to 
enter the section to assist the disabled train, or should it be 
necessary for the breakdown van train to enter a section ob- 
structed by accident or otherwise, the second train or the 
breakdown van train, as the case may be, may, after having 
been brought toa stand and the driver informed of the cir- 
cumstances, be allowed to enter the section under the follow- 
ing arrangements: 

The signalman must inform the signalman at the box in ad- 
vance of the circumetances, and give the “train entering sec- 
tion "’ signal on the bellto the signal box in advance, and, after 
it has been acknowledged, he must note the circumstance in 
his train register book, and then allow the second train to 
enter the section: The signalman at the box in advance must 
also note the circumstance in his train register book, and must 
not give the “train out of section” signal until both trains 
have arrived. The guard of the train requiring assistance 
must ride on the engine of the second train, and point out to 
the driver the position of the disabled train. The second train 
must run at reduced speed, and great caution must be ob- 
served by all concerned. When the “train out of section” 
signal is received from the signal box in advance, and permis- 
sion bas been obtained for another train to proceed,such other 
train must be stopped at the signal box in the rear, and the 
driver instructed to proceed cautiously through the section. 

15. Breakdown Van Trains and Engine Replacina or 
Assisting Disabled Engine.—To prevent delays, breakdown 
vau trains when proceeding to clear the line, must be signaled 
as express passenger trains, the “shunt train for followin 
train to pass,” signal being given whenever the sections in ad- 
vaneée are occupied by trains which the breakdown gang must 
pass to reach the scene of accident. 

The same course must be adopted in the case of one engine 
Proceeding to take the place of another that has failed, or of 
an engine, with or without a train, when sent forward to 
i assistance in case of failure or accident to preceding 

. trains. 

16. When Block Telegraph May Be Suspended for Single 
Line Working.—Should any obstruction occur necessitating 
the working of single line, and it is necessary to suspend block 
telegraph working, this must be done only by an order in writ- 
ing from the person in charge who arranges the single line 
working; but during foggy weather or falling snow, or when a 
tunnel intervenes, or the gradients are heavy on the section of 
the {line where the traffic has to be worked on a single line, 


block telegraph working must be maintained, the up trains 





being signaled on the up line block telegraph circuit and the 
down trains on the down line block telegraph circuit, or the 
pilotman must accompany a train passing over the single 
line. On the working of the double line being resumed, any 
order suspending the working of the line by block telegraph 
is tO be canceled by a written notice in the same manner and 
porn same time as the order for working single line is can- 
celed. 

17. Stop and Examine Train.—If a signalman observe any- 
thing unusual in a train eps its passage, such as signals of 
alarm by a passenger, goods fal'ing off, a vehicle on fire, a hot 
axle box, or other mishap, except a tail lamp missing or out, 
or a train divided, for arrangements as to which see Rules 
19 and 20, he must give to the signalman at the signal box in 
advance the “ stop and examine train” signa), and must him- 
self exhibit his signals to stop any train coming in the oppo- 
site direction; and the signalman at the signal box in advance 
must acknowledge such signal, and immediately exhibit the 
danger signals to stop 7 train coming from or going toward 
the signal box from which the signal was received. The train, 
when stopped, toust be carefully examined and dealt wiih as 
occasion may require; should any train going in the opposite 
direction have been stopped, it must be allowed to proceed 
after satisfactory evidence has been obtained that the line on 
which it is about to run is not obstructed. 

Should the signalman who receives the “‘ stop and examine 
train ” signal be unable to ascertain after examination of the 
train why the signal was sent, he must inform the driver of 
the first train traveling in the opposite direction of the cir- 
cumstances, and instruct him to proceed cautiously to the 
next signal box. 

Where practicable, the signalman must also telegraph or 
telephone the signal box in advance the cause of sending the 
** stop and examine train” signal. Signalmen must be care- 
ful to notice each train as it passes, to ascertain whether 
there is any apparent necessity for having it stopped at the 
next signal box for examination. 

18. Canceling Signal.—Should it be necessary to cancel the 
“be ready ” (or ‘is line clear?’”’) or the “‘ train entering sec- 
tion ” signal, the “ canceling ” signal must be forwarded, and 
the signalman receiving the signal must, after acknowledging 
it, place or maintain the block indicator in its normal position, 
and an entry must be made in the train register book record- 
the fact of the signal having been canceled. The ‘ canceling 
signai must not be used unless the “be ready” (or “ is line 
cleac’’?.) or the ‘‘ train entering section ” signal has been ac- 
knowledged or accepted, This signal must only be used in 
cases where a train has been signaled to the signal box in ad- 
vance and it is found that such train will not proceed in the 
usual course. 

19. Train passed without Tail Lamp,—All trains and light 
eng nes will carry a tail lamp in the rear, both by day and by 
night, to indicate to{the signalman that no vehicle has become 
detached on the journey, and signalmen must carefully watch 
each train asit passes, and satisfy themselves that it is com 
plete before giving the “ train out of section ”’ signal to the 
signal box in the rear. Should a train pass a signal box and 
the signalman be unable to satisfy himself whether or not the 
tail lamp is on the train, he must immediately exhibit the dan- 
ger signal, and stop the first train going in the opposite direc- 
tion, informing the driver what has occured, and instructing 
nim to pr ceed cautiouely so as to avoid danger in the event of 
any portion of the train having fouled the line on which he is 
running. Ihe signalman must also send the “ train passed 
without tail lamp ” signal (nine consecutive beats) to the sig- 
nal box 1n advance, and must not give the “ train out of sec- 
tion ” signal to the signal box from which the train without 
t.il lamp hs arrived. but must call the attention of the signal 
man there in the usual manner, and,on gaining attention 
ey give the “train passed without tail lamp” signal 

- ,. 

In such a case the signpalman at the box in the rear may give 
“be ready” (or ‘‘is line clea: ?’’) for a following train although 
he has not received the “‘train vut of section” signal.- 

The signalman at the box in advance, on receiving the 
“train passed without tail lamp” signal, must ackoowledge it, 
and place the signals at danger to stop the approaching train, 
advising the guard and driverofthecircumstances. If, where 
the sections are short, a signalm.n receiving the “‘train passed 
without tail lamp” signal of nine consecutive beats, finds that 
he cannot stop the train except by bringing it to a sudden 
stand, he must not place his signals to danger, but, as the 
train is approaching, send the “train entering section” signal 
to the signal box in advance and immediaégely follow it with 
the “train passed without tail lamp” signal 

When the signalman who sent the “train passed without 
tail lamp”’ signal ({—5) receives “be ready” (or ‘‘is line clear?’’) 
for the following train (unless in the meantime he has received 
intimation from the signal box in advance that the train has 
arrived complete), he must not acknowledge it in the usual 
way, but must repeat the “train passed without tail lamp” 
signal (4—5), and place the block indicator to “line clear.’ The 
signalman in the rear receiving this signal must stop the 
train and verbally instruct the driver to proceed cautiously to 
the next signal box in advance, informing him why it is neces- 
sary that he should doso, and then give the “train entering 
section” signal, As soon as the train, the driver of which has 
been cautioned, has passed the signal box from which the 
“train passed without tail lamp” signal was seut, the signal- 
man there must give the “train out of section” signal, and the 
signaling of the trains must then be resumed in the ordinary 
manner. 

Should, however, the signalman sending the “train passed 
without tail lamp’”’ signal receive an intimation from the sig- 
nal box in advance that the train has arrived complete, he 
must, if he has not in the meantime given permission for a fol- 
lowing train to leave the signa! box in the rear, call the atten 
tion of the signalman at that box and give the ‘“‘train out of 
sectiou” signal. . 

Ifatrai should pass with a tail light out when it should be 
burning, and the signalman can plainly see the lamp, and is 
satisfied that the train is complete, he must give the “train 
out of section” signal to the signal box in the rear, and the 
“rain passed without taillamp” signal (9 consecutive beats) 
to the signal box in advance, and, where practicable, also tele- 
graph or telephone to the signal box in advance, stating that 
the lamp is not mi.-sing, but out. In such a case it will not be 
necessary for the signalman sending the signal to stop ary 
train going in the opposite direction, but the signalman in ad- 
vance must stop the approaching train and inform the guard 
of the circumstances. 

Should a train that is appointed to convey a slip portion 
pe a signal box thort of the proper slip tail signals (unless it 

the box immediately preceding the station where the por- 
tion has to be slipped, for instructions as to which, see follow- 
ing clause), the signalman must assume that the slip portion 
has become detached, and send to the signal box ahead the 
“train divided” signal, and to the signal box in the rear the 
“train passed without tail lamp” signal; if the signalman io 
advance finds on the arrival of the train that the slip portion 
has broken away, he must telegraph or telephone to the signal 
box ahead, ‘slip portion broken away, train traveling without 
it,” and this message must be repeated from signal box to sig- 
nal box, as the train passes, as far as the slip portion would 
have run, the train itself being signaled and the line cleared 
in the usual way. Should the slip portion be afterwards sent 
on by special engine, it must be signaled as a passenger train. 

Should a train that is appointed to convey a slip portion be 
shurt of the proper slip tail signals when it passes the signal 
box next in the rear of the station at which the portion is to 
be slipped, the signalman must not send forward the “train 
divided” signal, but must only send the “train passed without 
tail lamp” signal to the signal box in the rear. He must then 
ask the signalman in vance on the speaking instrument, 
“has slip pcesee arrived complete?’ If the reply is “yes,” he 
must send the “train out of section” signal to the signal box 
in the rear; but if the answer is “no,” he must immediately 
telegraph or telephone to the signal box in the rear, “‘slip por- 
tion not arrived.” 

20. Train Divided.—This signal must be sent to the signal 
box in advance in the evert of asignalman observing thata 
train has bccome divided, and is running in ywo or more 
parts Ifthe train is assisted by a bank engine in the rear, or 
ie running ona falling gradient, or between short sections 
where the stoppage of the first part wouid risk a collision with 
the second part, the sigaoalman rece ving such signal must im- 
mediately exhibit the danger signal to stop any train guing to- 
wards the signal box from which the signal was received, but 
if the line on which the divided train is running is clear ahead 
for it to run upon, he must not exhibit the signals to stup the 
first portion, but must give the driver a green signal, either 


by fiag or hand lamp, as occasion muy require, waving the 





signal slowly from side to side. The driver, on seeing the 
green signal waved slowly from side to side, will understand 
that his train is divided, and must exercise great caution by 
looking out for the second portion, and unless he has reason 
to believe the line is not clear ahead, must not stop the por- 
tion attached to his engine until he is satisfied that the rear 
rtion has been stopped. or is running very slowly. He must 

owever, observe and obey any signals that may be exhibited 
against him. So soon as the first portion of the train has 
passed, the signalman sending and receiving the “train di- 
vided” signa] must take proper measures for dealing with the 
second portion, and place detonators on the rails to attract the 
attention of the guard, or of the bank engine driver, should 
there be a bank engine in the the rear. 

If the divided train is running on a rising gradient, or where 
the line is level, and is not assisted by a bank engine in the 
rear, the signalman receiving the signal must exhibit the dan- 
ger ~ yo to stop any train coming from or going toward the 
signal box from which the signal was received. The first por- 
tion of the divided train, when stopped, must be shunted into 
a siding as expeditiously as circumstances will permit, or 
otherwise dealt with as ben | be necessary to prevent the 
second portion coming into collision with it, 

Should any train going in the opposite direction have been 
stopped, it must not be allowed to proceed until it has been 
ascertained that the line on which it is abuut to run is not ob- 
structed. Should a train become divided in starting, and the 
driver run forward with the first portion, leaving the rear por- 
tion stationary, the “stop and examine train’ signal must. be 
— to the signal box in advance, and not the “train divided” 
signal. 

21, Shunt train for following train to pass,—This sig al 
must be used to prevent important trains being dela ed by less 
important trains, When, before the “train out of section” signa 
has been received from the signal box in advance for the last 
train, the signalman receives a signal from the box in the rear 
for a more important train, the “shunt” signal mu-t be sent to 
the signal box in advance, and the signalman there, on receiv- 
ing this signal, must take the nec°’ssary measures Lo clear th 
line so as to prevent delay to the second train. He must us 
his discretion as to the best means of effecting the object in 
view, and if he is unable, from any cause, to shunt the train 
at bis signal box, or if he thinks it inexpedient to do so, he 
must allo w the train to proceed, and send foward the “sbunt” 
signal to the signal box in advance. The signalmen forward- 
ing and receiving the “shunt” signal must makea note of it 
in their train —— books, 

22. Vehicles Running Away on Wrong Line.—Should any 
vehicle or portion of a train be running back in the wrong 
direction, or should a train_be proceeding un the wrong line, 
the signalman must immediately exhibit the danger signa’, 
and call the attention of the signalman at the next box to- 
wards which the vehicle, train, or portion of the train may be 
running, by giving the ‘‘vehicles running away on wrong line”’ 
signal; he must also stop the first train going in the same di- 
rection on the right line, and after informing the driver what 
has occurred, instruct him to proceed cautiously. ‘The signal- 
man in the rear receiving the sigoal must immediately exhibit 
the danger signal to stop any train coming from or going to- 
wards the signal box from which the signal was received, and 
take any other measures that may be necessary, such as turn- 
ing the runaway train or vehicles across to the other line, or 
into a siding, as may be most expedient under the vircum- 
stances. In the event of a runaway train or vehicles being 
turned across to the other line, the “vehiclee running away on 
right line’”’ signal must be passed on to the next signal box. 
Should the signalman be unable to take such protective meas: 
ures, he must pass on toe “vehicles running away on wrong 
line” signal to the next signal box in the rear; he must also 
place detonators on the rails to attract the attention of the men 
in charge of the train or portion of the train. 

Should ony train traveling in the opposite direction be 
stopped, it must not be allowed to proceed until it has beea 
—_ that the line on which it is about to run is not ob- 
structed. 

The signalman at the box from which the runaway train ha 
started, or any other signalman whose box may be passed by 
the runaway train, must immediately give the “‘obst: uction 
a signal to the signalman in the rear before giving the 
“vehicles running away on wrong line” signal, as prompt ac- 
tion on the part of both signalmen may prevent a mishap. 
~hould the signalman receiving the ‘‘obstruction danger’ 
signa) succeed in stopping the train or engine for which he 
has given the “be ready” (or “‘is line clear?”) signal, he must 
at once advise the signalmar in advance by giving the “can- 
celing”’ signal 

23. Vehicles Running Away on Right Line.—If any train, 
vehicle, or portion of a train has escaped and is running away 
in the proper direction on the right line, or has entered the 
section without authority, the signalman at the box in ad 
vance must be advised of the fact by the signalman at the box 
in the rear giving the “vehicles running away on right line” 
signal. The signalman forwarding this signal must imme- 
diately exhibit the danger signal to stop any train coming 
from or going towards the signal box towards which the 
vebicle or train is running, and the signalman receiving the 
signal must also immediately exhibit the danger signal to 
stop any train coming from cr going towards the signal box 
from which the signal was received (unless there is a train in 
block in the same section as the runaway vehicle or train and 
in front thereof, in which case, if the line be clear, such train 
may be allowed to pass the signals before they are exhibited 
to stop the runaway train), and he must arrange for the line 
on which the vehicle or train is running to be cleared, and, if 
necessary, send the signal forward, and take such other meas- 
ures as he may consider most expedient under the circum- 
stances. Should ang train traveling in the opposite direction 
be stopped, it must not be allowed to proceed until satis!/ac- 
tory evidence has been obtained that the line on which it is 
about torun is not obstructed. 4 

24*, Opening and Closing of Signal Boxes Where Switches 
Are Provided.—At signal boxes open during certain times, 
switches are provided to enable the block instruments on 
either side to be “‘put through’’ when the boxisclosed. The 
signalman on taking duty must open the switch and give no- 
tice to the boxes he communicates with by 15 strokes (s—5—5) 
on the bell, which must be acknowledged by repetition, and 
he must then place his indicators for the rear section in accord 
with the indicators for the section in advance. He must be 
careful not to put the signals to “danger” in face of a train 
which may be traveling in the section towards him. 

If, at the time the switch is opened, the block indicator from 
the box in advance shows “train on line,” the signalman must 
not give the “line clear” signal until the train has passed his 
signal box, or “line clear” has been signalled from the box in 
advance. 

When the time for leaving duty arrives the signalman must 
not switch his apparatus out of circuit until ‘line clear” his 
been received from the box in advance for the train for which 
the “be ready” (or “‘is line clear ?’’) signal was last accepted by 
him from the boxin rear. When that is the case, the code of 
17 strokes (7-5—5) on the bell must be given and acknowl- 
edged, and the switch may then be closed. 

The time of openings and closing to be entered in the train 
register book. 

he signalman must ascertain, by speaking, oegresh or 
telephone from the boxes on either side, whether there are 
trains running in the sections at the time of opening the block 
telegraph switch. : 

No box must be switched out when any failure exists in con- 
nection with the instruments or bells, nor, in the event of a 
failure having been rectified, until the last train allowed to 
enter the section with a “caution” signal has passed through. 

When a signal box is kept open beyond the usual time for 
any cause, or when a box that is only switched in when re- 
quired is open, the signalman at that box must not accept the 
“be ready” (or “is line clear?’’) for any train unless he has ot 
that signal accepted by the box in advance. If the ‘be ready” 
(or “is line clear?’”’) has not been accepted by the box in ad- 
vance, the train must be accepted under the ‘warning 
arrangement,” if the use of that signal is authorized, and the 
rignalman oe the “‘warning” signal must advise the 
driver that the box in advance, usually switched out, is open. 
Thia instruction will not apply in the case of signal boxes 
which are specially opened during certain periods of the year 
in vn with the notices issued by the district superin- 
tendents, . 

25. Failure of Instruments or Bells.—lo the event of any 
failure of the instruments or bells, so thet the necessar sig 
nals cannot be forwarded and received, no train must al- 


* Rule 24 is not uniform on the different railroads, 
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lowed to pass a signal box into that section of the line where 
the failure exists. without having been previously brought To 
ASTAND and the driver and guard or guards advised of the 
circumstance. The driver must then be instructed to proceed 
cautiously, in order to stop short of any obstruction there may 
be on the line. Where there are no speaking instruments, or 
when the speaking instruments have failed, the driver of the 
first train thus warned must be instructed to stop at the sig- 
nal box in advance, and inform the signalman there that the 
bells or instruments have failed at the signal box in the rear. 

No train must be allowed to follow another train within five 
minutes, unless the signalman sees that the section ahead is 
clear, and when a tunnel intervenes in a block’ section, not 
within ten minutes, unless the signalman can satisfy himself 
that the tunnel is clear; in both cases the driver must be 
stopped and cautioned as above directed. Steps must be im- 
mediately taken to have the telegraphic apparatus put into 
working order, and when the failure has been remedied, and 
the instruments are again in working order, the driver of the 
last train allowed.to proceed through the section cautiously 
roust be supplied with a written netice to that effect, and in- 
structed to stop al the next signal box then open, and band 
the notice to the signalman. The signalman receiving this 
notice must give the “ train out of section’’ signal to the sig- 
nal box in the rear, and the signaling must then be recom- 
menced in accordance with these regulations. 

26. Recording Time when Signals are Forwarded and Re- 
cetved.—Kxcept where — instructions to the contrary 
are issued, the time at whicn all signals are forwarded and 
received must be made legibly with a pen in the train register 
book, and the signalman on duty must place his name imme- 
mediately under the last entry made by him at the expiration 
of his hours of duty. 

If an incorrect entry be made, a line must be drawn 
lightly through it, and the correction made above or below it, 
so that the original entry —_ be clearly seen. 

In recording .he time signals are received and forwarded, 
fractional parts of a minute less than half a minute must not 
be counted, and the half minute and fractional parts more 
than half a minute {must be reckoned as a minute, thus: 
154 minutes must he entered as 15 minutes only, and 15% 
minutes as 16 minutes. 


27. Testing Block Indicators and Bells.—This signal must’ 


be used to ascertain whether tke bells and instruments are in 
partes order, and only when no train has been signaled. 

here the bell instrument is separate, the bell testing signal 
must precede the block instrument testing signal. 

28. Time Signal.—Signalmen receiving this signal on the 
speaking instruments at 10 a. m. (see Rule_24 in the Book of 
Rules and Regulations) must communicate the information 
to the signal boxes which do not receive it op the speaking 
instruments, by giving the * time” signal on the bell. Signal- 
men must regulate their clocks accoraingly. 

29. Lampman or Fog Signalman Required.—At boxes 
where a jampman or fog-signalman cannot be communicated 
with by the siznalman on duty, the signal Prager: pny or fog- 
signalman required’”’ must vod gota to the box where the man 
required can be communicated with: The signalman receiv- 
ing such signal must at once inform the station master or 
p erson in charge in order that the necessary assistance may 

e given. 

30. Testing Controiled or Slotted Signals.—Signals which 
are slotted from another block signal box must be tested as 
soon after the signalmen change duty as the running of the 
trains will permit. The signalman in charge of the controlled 
or slotted signal, after releasing the lever so far as he is con- 
cerned, must give 2u strokes on the bell (thus: 5—5—5—5) to the 
signalman at tbe block signal box from which the signal is 
slotted. This must be repeated and the signal lever worked 
three times slowly. Kach signalman must make an entry in 
his train register book of the transaction, and if the wire 
working the slot requires adjusting, the signaiman going off 
duty must walk to the other block signal box and see it put 
right, unless he can get this done by sending a message on the 
speaking instrument or otherwise. Controlled or slotted sig- 
nals must not ke tested after the “be ready” (or “is line 
clear ?’’) has been received for a train on the line to which 
they refer. 

31. Parallel Lines.—With reference to Rules 12, 17, 19, 20, 
22, and 23, where there are parallel running lines, the neces- 
sary steps must be taken to siop or caution the trains running 
on ae lines that may possibly be obstructed by what has oc- 
curred. 

32. Mixed Trains conveying passengers and goods must be 
signaled and dealt with as passenger trains. 

33. Public Level Crossings.—Traction or other heavy en- 
gines, or heavy loads of timber, etc., must not be allowed to 
pass over level crossings at block signal boxes after permis- 
sion has been given for a train to approach from the signal 
box in the rear, nor, where the “blocking back” signal is used, 
until the line has first been blocked by telegraph in both di- 
rections in accordance with the regulations. The “be ready” 
(or “is line clear?) signal must not be accepted after per- 
mission has been given for a traction or other heavy engine, 
= a heavy load of limber, etc., to cross until it is clear of the 
Ine. 





TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
Mr. P. J. Ryan, recently with the Penn Steel Castings 
Co., has entered the service of the Benjamin, Atha & 
Illingworth Co., of Newark,N. J. He represents the com- 
pany’s steel castings department in New York and vi- 
cinity. 

The Hollow Universal Brake Beam Co., of East St. 
Louis has been organized, with a capital stock of $500,- 
000, to manufacture railway appliances. James F. 
Aglar, Fred W. Sutton, Sanford Northrup are the in- 
corporators. 

The Standard Electric Co., of Chicago, has recently 
received an order from the Cincinnati-Edison Co., for 
four additional 80-light standard arc dynamos and 
standard lights. This company some months ago in- 
stalled in its plant 82 50-light standard arc machines 
which have been running under severe conditions and 
have proved very economical. 

The Weir Frog Company reports large orders for the 
new automatic spring switch stand illustrated in these 
columns Oct. 12, 1894. It will be remembered that this 
stand has no clutch limiting throw, and consequently 
the switch points are always kept close to main or stock 
rails. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Illinois Steel Co. will erect a large construction mill 
in Joliet. The mill, it is stated, will cost $1,000,000 
and will employ over 1,000 men. 

The Sheffield Coal, Iron & Steel Co. has been organ- 
ized at Sheffield, Ala., and has acquired blast furnaces 
with a capacity of 450 tons a day, 70,000 acres of mineral 
lands, 300 coke ovens at Jasper, Ala., and the Gumble 
and Carbon Valley ceal mines. John Fritz, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., is President of the corporation. 

The Finished Steel Company has been organized at 
Youngstown, O., with a capital of £100,000, electing C. 
Seymour Dutton, President and General Manager; H. 
M. Garlick, Vice-President; T. E. Davey Secretary and 


Treasurer. The company will build at once at Youngs- 
town, O. 

The production of the Carnegie Steel Works, at Home- 
stead, passed all previous records during May by 10,000 
tons. Over 40,000 tons were shipped. The company ex- 
pects to secure a large armor plate contract from Rus- 
sia. Two double forged sample plates were forwarded 
to that country about a month ago. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment is reported to have about closed a contract with 
the company for a large amount of plate. 

The successful re-organization of the Pennsylvaniaand 
Maryland Steel Companies is now substantially guar- 
anteed. The first installment of $20 per share on the 
new issue of $1,500,000 preferred stock of the re-organized 
and combined companies, to be used in liquidating the 
debts in excess of the funded obligations and to give 
the companies new working capital, was due on June 15, 
but 50 per cent., or $750,000, of the whole million and a 
half dollars of the subscriptions were paid up in full. 
The business of the Pennsylvania Steel Company is again 
quite prosperous, and its mills are working day and 
night. Orders for steel and iron products already booked 
will keep the works busy for months to come, while the 
outlook for future business at profitable prices is very 
encouraging. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and the Sloss Iron 
& Steel Co. have announced an advance of 50 cents a ton 
in the price of Southern pig iron. This makes the total 
advance since April1, $1.75 a ton. The Sloss Company 
has sold its output for the next 90 days, and the Tennes- 
see Coal & Iron Co. is sold ahead for four months. 


The contract for the entire iron work for the Siegel, 
Cooper & Co.’s new building at Sixth avenue, extending 
from Eighteenth to Nineteenth streets, New York, and 
occupying about one-half the entire block, has been 
awarded to Milliken Bros., No. 39 Cortlandt street, New 
York City. Messrs, De Lemos & Cordes are the archi- 
tects. The building is to be 460 ft. long by 184 ft. wide, 
six stories and basement, and a tower in the front cen- 
tral portion, extending up 11 stories. The building will 
be entirely fireproof and of skeleton construction. The 
columns are of cast iron, and are arranged to receive two 
additional stories at some future date. About 8,000 tons 
of iron will be required in the construction of this work. 
The iron contract isone of the largest ever let in New 
York for a single structure. 

Interlocking. 
The National Switch & Signal Co., has taken a con- 
tract for interlocking switches and signals for the Na- 
tional Docks Railway which will require 195 levers. This 
is the largest contract given out for some time. It will 
require six towers. The National Docks Railway is a 
terminal line at Communipaw, N. J. 
The National Switch & Signal Co. also has a contract 
for putting up a 32-lever machine on the Brooklyn Ele- 
vated road. 
The Air Brake Suits. 

The Westinghouse-Boyden appeal cases were heard be- 
fore the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Judges 
Goff, Simonton and Hughes, at Richmond, Va., on the 10th 
and 11th insts. The appeal of the Boyden Co. was from 
the decision of Judge Morris, of the United States Circuit 
Court at Baltimore, March 11, that claim 2 of patent 360,- 
070 had been infringed, and the cross-appeal of the West- 
inghouse Co. that claims 1 and 4of said patent were not in- 
fringed. The cases were heard together. Messrs. Christy 
& Betts appeared for the Westinghouse, and Messrs. 
Hill & Fenton for the Boyden Co. The decision will be 
announced Monday, Oct. 1, 1895. 

The Cumberland Shops of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


We fear that we were misled last week into printing 
some news that is not quite accurate concerning the 
plans of the Baltimore & Ohio, for shops at Cumberland. 
The General Superintendent of Motive Power writes: 
“No shops have been built at Cumberland. The only 
work to be done there is the removal of a roundhouse 
from Keyser to Cumberland, which will have a small 
square shop attached to it.”” The account which we 
printed last week was received from a correspondent 
who had ample means of verifying the statement and 
who has hitherto been found accurate. Moreover, in- 
formation given out to reporters from the B. & O. gen- 
eral offices was all in line with what we published. 
Ajax Bearings. 

The new vessels of the American line, the St. Louis 
and the St. Paul, are both equipped with bearings made 
by the Ajax Metal Company, of Philadelphia. This is 
the same metal that was used in the bearings of the 
famous New York Central engine No. 999. About 40,000 
pounds will be used in the two vessels mentioned. The 
trial trip of the St. Louis was so satisfactory that not a 
stop was made during the run, and although the vessel 
maintained an average speed of 18.37 knots, there was no 
indication of heating. Of the many trial trips of which 
her captain has been in charge this was, he has said, the 
most satisfactory. 

Railroad Appliances at the International Congress. 
An exhibition of railroad appliances and inventions has 
been installed at the Imperial Institute, to be continued 
during the meeting of the International Congress. It is 
said to be small and incomplete, but to show some good 
things. There are 90 exhibitors. Among the articles 
shown are passenger coaches, signaling and interlocking 
apparatus, West’s hydraulic tire setter, fish plates, joints 
and fastenings, hand cars and tricycles from the Shef- 
field Car Co., photographs of Rodger’s ballast. car, 
chilled wheels from the New York Car Wheel Works, 





Meneely’s roller bearing, sight feed lubricators from the 
Vacuum Oil €o., a quick-acting brake from the West- 
inghouse Co., etc. 

Grade Crossing Improvements in Philadelphia. 
The depression of the tracks of the Reading Railroad 
on Pennsylvania avenue, undertaken to avoid numerous 
grade crossings which have hitherto interrupted traffic 
upon the streets crossing that road, involves the con- 
struction of a four-track road averaging about 25 ft. 
below the street level. From Broad to Twenty-first 
streets, 3,500 ft., there will be an open cut; from Twenty- 
first street to Twenty-sixth street a tunnel of 3,000 ft., 
and beyond this 2,000 ft. of open cut to Parrish street. 
Street crossings will be made by means of steel plate 
girder viaducts. The entire length of the improvement 
is about 10,000 ft. and will cost $6,000,000, divided equally 
between the city and the railroad. The work will re- 
quire about two years. An elaborate system of low-level 
sewers is being constructed for draining the subway 
Their maximum depth is from 40 to 50 ft., and the two 
sub-sewers alone, exclusive of branches, are each over one 
mile long. The tunnels for this work are now practically 
completed and the brick-work is being laid. The cost of 
the sewers alone is about $500,000. 

At North Penn Junction, where the North Pennsyl- 
vania branch of the Philadelphia & Reading crosses the 
New York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
grade, the tracks of the former have been depressed and 
those of the latter raised. This work is now nearly com- 
pleted. It embraces four highway bridges over the North 
Pennsylvania road besides the bridge over it for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The total cost of the improve- 
ments will be about $800,000, of which the city pays two- 
thirds and the Pennsylvania one-third. 

The crossing of Broad street and Lehigh avenue over 
the Norristown branch of the Philadelphia & Reading 
was completed in 1893. The railroad company has paved 
the approaches to this crossing during the past year. 
Many grade crossings have also been abolished along the 
Philadelphia & Trenton branch of the Philadelphia be- 
tween Holmesburg and Tacony; in all of these cases the 
streets and roads have been carried under the railroad. 
In other parts of the city many new streets have been 
opened solely to avoid existing grade crossings. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The West Virginia coal companies, whose works were 
closed seven weeks ago by the strike, resumed work on 
June 17. 

Denver papers report that twomembers of the Colorado 
Legislature have been detected in renting their annual 
passes over the Denver & Rio Grande Railway at $15 a 
month. 

The roundhouse and repair shop of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Wichita, Kan., was burned on 
the night of June 9, and a dozen locomotives were badly 
damaged. 


Two members of the New Orleans City Council have 
been imprisoned for attempting to extort a bribe from 
Superintendent Marshall, of the Louisville & Nashville, 
for certain track privileges. 

It is reported that the Secretary of War has issued an 
order that the big passenger steamships of the Northern 
Steamship Co. shall have the right of way over all other 
boats through the Soo Canal. 

The mail car on a train of the International & Great 
|Northern was robbed on the night of June 13 near 
Tucker, Tex., by a masked man, who compelled the mail 
clerk to jump off while the train was in motion. 

Electric motor cars have been tested twice on the Bur 
lington & Mountain Holly line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. On the second test a speed of 42 miles an hour was 
attained, with three cars. The motor car has two trol- 


ley poles. 

John A. Hanst, a paymaster of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has been sentenced at Philadelphia to six years’ 
imprisonment for embezzlement. Hanst had been in the 
employ of the company 27 years, and during the past six 
years had taken $10,000. It is said that he also stole 
$1,000 from the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
which he was treasurer. i 

On June 8 four men were killed by suffocation in the 
Alpine tunnel near Pitkin, Col. The tunnel had been 
disused for a long time and earth had fallen from the 
roof in several places. The four men, going to clear the 
tunnel, were on a locomotive, and they were overcome 
by the gas from the engine, the accumulation of earth 
interfering very much with the ventilation. ‘ It was sev- 
eral hours before rescuers could enter the tunnel. 


General Manager McNamara, of the Albany Railway, 
running street cars in Albany, N. Y., has notified the 
Mayor of that city that according to his understanding 
of the constitution, confirmed by the advice of the com- 
pany’s counsel, the railroad company will be liable to 
punishment for misdemeanor if it carries policemen and 
firemen free. The law authorizing mayors to issue 
passes to these public officers will probably be tested ip 
the courts. 

The report that the use of bicycles has become so com- 
mon as to seriously diminish the income of street rail- 
roads now comes from San Francisco and Oakland as 
well as from Denver and other places. ‘he president of 
a street railroad in Oakland says that only onestreet line 
in that city is earning more than its expenses. In San 
Francisco there are many hills and some bad pavements 
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which would naturally discourage the bicycle rider, but 
- in spite of this, one of the principal car lines reports that 
its receipts are $1,000 a month less than what was consid- 
ered a normal rate. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford recently issued 
an order forbidding train baggagemen and others to 
carry letters on other than railroad business and the re- 
porters have since indulged in a good deal of discussion 
as to whether the law requires such a strict exclusion of 
news letters. The first reports indicated that the order 
forbade the acceptance of letters on any terms, but later 
the order seems to have been modified, so that letters in- 
closed in stamped envelopes of the right denomination 
may be carried. This is in conformity to what we have 
always understood to be the law. It issaid that many 
newspaper correspondents make use of the baggage car 
for the transmission of reports to their papers, and that 
the present order was occasioned by attempts of lottery 
managers to employ this means of transportation for the 


purpose of evading the law excluding lottery matter 
from the mails. 


Louisville Bridge Tolls. 

At Louisville, Ky., June 12, the Chancery Court ordered 
the Louisville Bridge Company, to make a reduction of 
25 per cent. in its bridge tolls. The bridge is used by the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago, the Pennsylvania and the Louisville, Evans- 
ville St. Louis Railroads, all of which were made 
parties to the suit, together with the Ohio & Mississippi, 
which used the bridge at the time of the original con- 
tract. The proceedings were brought by the Louisville 
& Nashville two years ago, the contract providing that 
tolls were to be reduced when the traffic exceeded a certain 
sum. The decision carries with it an order for the return 
of excess tolls, amounting, in the case of each road, to 
about $200,000. 


Locomotive Exhibit at the Atlanta Exhibition. 


The Cotton States & International Exposition will 
build an annex of 35,000 sq. ft. to the Transportation 
Building, in order to accommodate the exhibits of loco- 
motives and trains. A number ofthe southern railroads 
will have large exhibits, and the Richmond Locomotive 
Works will have a fine display specially prepared for the 
occasion. 


A New York and Brooklyn Tunnel. 


Governor Morton, of New York, has signed the bill 
authorizing the New York & Brooklyn Tunnel Company 
to construct a tunnel between New York and Brooklyn. 


Cork Pavement, 

In our issue of March 1 last we described a form of 
cork brick for railroad stations, ferryboats and pave- 
ments in use in Sydney, Australia, and Edinburgh, Scot 
land. F.J. Jenner, sole agent for the United States 
Havemeyer Building, New York City, recently receive 
an order from the Hoboken Ferry Co. to lay these bricks 
on its southern slip in Hoboken, which was ‘one last 
week. Owing to the narrowness of the approach and 
the amount of traffic of heavy loads which pass back and 
forth within the limited space, the pavement will receive 
a very severe test, and the results will be watched with 
interest by some railroad and ferry officials. On account 
of the tide, the ferry bridge is always on an incline, and 
therefore the strain upon the bricks will be much greater 
than onaplane. It isclaimed for these bricks that, even 
when wet, a horse will always get a firm footing. This 
being so, the cork bricks may be asuccess on ferry bridges 
when no other material would fulfill all requirements. 
In order to keep them in position on the ferry bridge 
some claimed that the bricks would have to be nailed 
down (the elasticity of the composition permits this), 
but the method of fastening adopted by the company 
made the driving of a nail superfluous. A coat of gas 
tar was applied to the planks and the bricks dipped in a 
hot jointing material and stuck down. Within a short 
time they adhered firmly to the wood. There is suffi- 
cient elasticity in the pavement to withstand the shock 
caused by a in landing, and the bricks will not 
work loose. Being non-absorbent, cork brick is especi- 
ally applicable to teams gangways of ferryboats. 
It is more sanitary than a wooden deck, besides doing 
away with disagreeable odors, especially in hot weather. 
This brick is new in this country, but it has been used 
with much success in Edinburgh for some time. 


The Lake George Incline Railroad. 

The Incline Railroad up Prospect Mountain at Lake 
George, New York, was opened for traffic last Saturday. 
A number of railroad an newspaper men went to Lake 
George on the occasion of the formal opening of the 
line on the invitation of the Horicon Sy ger eon Co., 
which built the road, and Mr. George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the New York Central. The 
Lake George Incline Railroad is essentially similar to 
the Incline Railroad up the Catskill Mountains, which 
was described in the Railroad Gazette Aug. 12 and 26, 
1892, except that the latter has three rails. The Lake 
George line is longer than the Catskill Mountain line, 
being 13¢ miles in length, with a vertical rise of 1,700 ft. 
The maximum grade is 39 per cent. and the minimum is 
18 per cent. The cars have a carrying capacity of 85 
people. They are built at an angle of 14 deg. and 30 
min. ‘The cars are fastened to the ends of the cables, 
which are 14 in. in diameter. One car ascends as the 
other descends, the two passing each other at a turnout 
at the middle of the road. This turnout is an ingeni- 
ous arrangement designed by the Chief Engineer 
of the road, Mr. Thomas E. Brown, Jr., and the 
Assistant Engineer, Mr. C. F. Parker. Its use has 
made it unnecessary to have the third rail, as on 
the Catskill Mountain line. The hoisting engines 
are double cylinder engines, made by Otis Bros. & 
Co., of New York. The time in which the line has been 
constructed is remarkably short. Work was started, 
clearing away the trees, on Jan. 2, 1895, before the sur- 
veys had been completed, and the first car was hauled u 
the mountain on June2. Allthegrading, trestling, roc 
work, etc., wasdone by Mairs & Lewis, of 18 Broadway, 
who were contractors on the Catskill Mountain line. 


Responsibility of the Public in Railroad Strikes, 


This is the title of an article in the recent “railroad 
number” of the New York Independent by Mr. 
M. Hobbs, Purchasing Agent of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. Hobbs points out in the beginning that two vital 
elements in every strike are the preservation of the valid- 
ity of contract and gone ag to person and pia itt 

hen railroad troubles arise, if the public will concede 


to the railroad companies the same enjoyment of these 
rights that is claimed for every citizen, the labor problem 
will be greatly simplified ; for thereis not a strike which 








assumes any considerable proportions in which one or 
both of these fundamental rights is not openly and fla- 
grantly violated by striking-employees. Most of the 
strikes of last year were on roads which had contracts 
with the men, but these contracts were no more regarded 
by the men than were the gentle breezes which dried the 
ink with which they were executed. 

In conclusion Mr. Hobbs says: ‘‘ Whatever has been 
the conservative sentiment, the effective sympathy mani- 
fested at the beginning of these strikes has almost invari- 
ably been with the employees, and has been their strong- 
est weapon and resource in carrying on their fight. 
Every men who thinks his neighbor has been better treated 
by the railroad company than himself, allies him on 
the sideof the employees. Narrow, selfish interest on the 
one hand and unreasonable prejudice on the other, unite 
together in giving encouragement to the employees and 
embarrassment to the corporations. Merchants, trades- 
men, police officers, county and State officials, politicians 
and newspapers cater to the men, excuse their acts and 
fan the flames of passion. As long as only the railroad 
company suffers, the most flagrant acts of injustice and 
of violence will be winked at, or apologized for, and it is 
not until the public peace is brought in peril that the 
sober sense of the people assertsitself. . . . 

Had the people been as well disposed at the beginning 
as at theend of the trouble to recognize and acknowl- 
edge the true character of the issues at stake, the coun- 
try would have been spared the loss and humiliation 
and shame which these strikes brought upon it. If 
then, it is true that public opinion is such a powerful 
factor as is claimed in the settlement of railroad strikes 
and securing the continuous operation of railway lines, 
the public has a duty and a a of its own in 
the matter, which it cannot evade. If this duty and re- 
sponsibility are on. goon | discharged, the public conscience 
must be quickened and the Pew aroused to give an 
honest and intelligent judgment upon the merits of 
these great industrial controversies In the contest 
which labor is making for an_equitable division of the 
profits of industry, the sympathy of the people is justly 
with the workingman; but this sympathy should be 
withheld when he becomes drunken wit ep Capital 
may be selfish, arbitrary and tyrannous, but the public 
is not the gainer when the tyrant in purple and fine 
linen is displaced by the one in denim overalls. 


The Pennsylvania Clock. 

The new clock at the Broad street station of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in Philadelphia, which has recent] 
been put in position, at the southeast corner of the build- 
ing, isa beautiful work of art. Every part of the clock, 
except the movements and the hands, is of terra cotta. A 
head and wand of Mercury support the dial, with the 
assistance of a winged feminine figure at either side. 
These figures typify, respectively, Transportation and 
Commerce and Prosperity and Plenty, ideas which are 
appropriate on the escutcheon of a railroad. Sitting 
upon the top of the clock is a cupid, who _ holds at arm’s 
length a metal lamp, which emits light only upon the face 
of the dial. 

Interloc-utions—No. 3. 

‘““What was all that hullubaloo around here last 
night ?” asked the crank of the semaphore one morning. 
““The repairman,” he continued, ‘‘ put the cover on my 
box the last time he oiled me, for a wonder, and I couldn’t 
see a thing.”’ , 

‘“*Oh, nothing much; only that new dandy operator up 
at the tower,” replied the semaphore, in his most sar- 
castic tone. 

‘Is that so? What did he do ?” 

““Just disconnected the detector bar from No. 9 
switch, threw the switch under the engine that runs the 
‘“‘jerkwater” and made it do the split, and finally broke 
the hind leg of Paddy Rogers, the engineman. Maybe 
the superintendent didn’t raise a dust when he got here. 
While they were cleaning up the mess along comes 
Matty Rogers, Paddy’s woman, with a shawl over her 
head and their last kid in her arms, and asks the old 
man would they please give Paddy half time while he’s 
being cured. The old man said he s’posed they’d have 
to, but he’d a damned sight rather pay the funeral ex- 
penses of that chuckle headed operator out of his own 
pocket. After he got through with Matty he sent for 
the operator, and to make him feel at home called him 
every name he could think of, and you know the 
old man carries a pretty good line; then he asked 
him why he did it. The operator didn’t say much 
for a while, but after a bit struck a surprising 
gait, said he’d been on eg for 36 hours s y, that 
every time he pulled that lever it felt as though his 
lights were coming up, so he took the bar off to see if it 
would not ease it up a little; that he only got $30a 
month and didn’t know as he cared very much for the job 
after all. Then the old man gave him the grand bounce 
and a final blessing. After the operator had gone the 
old man said something about ‘economies in operation’ 
that I couldn’t understand. But I’m glad the white- 
livered idiot has been fired,’ concluded the semaphore, 
“for because I’m old and work easy he used to yank me 
up and down in a way that made my bolts rattle.” 

“Thank Heaven that my jaws are rusty,”’ yawned the 
crank, for he sometimes found the conversation of the 
semaphore a little tiring. 

International Railroad Congress. 

Mr. George Heywood, a director of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road, was chosen a third delegate to represent that com- 
pany at the International Railroad Congress at a meeting 
of the directors of the Fitchburg Railroad Co., in Boston 
on June ll. The other representatives of the company at 
the International Congress are Mr. H.S. Marcy, Presi- 
dent, and Mr. W. L. Chase, a director. The other repre- 
sentatives of the American railroads were published in 
the Railroad Gazette of May 24, page 326. 

Title to Pennsylvania Property in Cincinnati. 


The Supeme Court of Ohio has rendered a decision 
which holds that the state is the owner of the ground in 
Cincinnati upon which the terminal facilities of the 
Pennsylvania Company are located. The ground with 
the buildings thereon is worth not less than $5,000,000. It 
was originally canal property, but ceded many years ago 
to the city for a street. The city subsequently gave the 
sa sat A to the railroad company. This, it is decided, it 

ad no right to do. The company will carry the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. Attorney-General 
Richards is reported as saying that the chief importance 
of the decision lies in the finding of the court that the 


mere use of land by the state for canal purposes gives | 


the state absolute ownership, and that the statute of 
limitation does not operate. 
Brace Up fer the Summer, 

A Massachusetts paper states that employees of the 
Boston & Maine are just now exercised by a circular, re- 
cently distributed to them, which says: 

“Your attention is called to the fact that you are not 
allowed to use tobacco in any form whatever while on 
—: nor on trains or in stations when off — with 
uniform or badge on. This rule is imperative and must 
be regarded at all times.’’ 


The new Canadian Canal at Sault Ste. Marie was opened 
on June 13 last without formal ceremonies: The con- 
tracts for the canal and the lift locks were let in Novem- 
ber, 1888. The water was first admitted to the locks on 
Sept. 25, 1894. The canal runs through St. Mary’s Island, 
| on the north side of the rapids of St. Mary’s River, and, 

with the river, provides Canada with independent com- 
munication between Lakes Huron and Superior. The 
length of the canal and its approaches is 18,100 ft. The 
cost has been $4,000,000. The total length of the canal 
across St. Mary’s Island is 4,000 ft., or from eastern to 
western extremities of the piers 6,000 ft. With its ap- 

roaches the total distance is 344 miles. The lock cham- 
er is 900 ft. in length; in width 60 ft., and has a depth 
of water sufficient to pass vessels of 20 ft. draught. e 
lock fills in 9 minutes and can be emptied in 744 minutes. 
The canal proper has a surface width at low water level 
of 152 ft. and a bottom width of 145 ft. 
CAR BUILDING. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has given out an 
order this week to the Michigan Peninsular Car Co., for 
building 200 cars, 





“BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Hempstead, Tex.—The County Commissioners’ Court 
of Waller County, Tex., will receive bids until July 4, 
1895, for building a bridge over the Brazos River, on the 
Hempstead & Bellvilleroad, about4 miles from the City 
of Heth stead, Plans are on file in the office of the 
County Clerk of Waller County. 


New York City.—Mayor Strong, of New York City, 
has appointed the three commissioners of the new East 
River bridge, the construction of which is to be under- 
taken as a joint municipal enterprise by the cities of New 
York and Brookl n. The bridge will be built across the 
East River from Grand street, New York City, to Broad- 
way, Brooklyn. The new commissioners are Francis B. 
Thurber, Richard Deeves and Samuel Wales. 


Sioux City, Ia.—On June 12 work was resumed on the 
Pacific Short Line Bridge across the Missouri River at 
Sioux City, Ia. The construction of this bridge was 
commenced in September, 1890, suspended in December 
following, resumed in May, 1891, and stopped the, second 
time in HN gust of the same year. In the latter part of 
December, 1892, the work was again taken up and pushed 
forward with much vigor until April, 1893, when the 
failure of the Union Loan & Trust Co. of Sioux City 
caused the third shut down. To protect their interests 
the holders of securities in the Union Loan & Trust Co, 
formed the Credits Commutation Co., an organization of 
bankers representing creditors in 21 different states. To- 
gether with other properties, that of the Pacific Short Line 
Bridge Co. fell into the hands of thatcompany. In July, 
1894, thecity of Sioux City voted a 2 per cent. tax (amount - 
ing to about $32),0C0) toai lin the completion of the bridge 
the tax being made payable on condition that the bridge 
be completed ready for use by March 2, 1896. On June 
8, 1895, the Credit Commutation Co. held a stockholders? 
meeting aud voted to finish the bridge under a new or- 
ganization—The Combination Bridge Co. The officers 
of thiscompany are: President, Capt. John Ellis, Ke- 
wanee, II1.; Vice-President, Joseph C. Head, Latrobe, Pa.; 
Treasurer, T. A. Stoddart, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, F-. 
L. Eaton, Sioux City, Ia. 

The bridge will consist of two 470 ft. draw spans 
and two 500ft. fixed spans 25 ft. center to center of 
trusses, and will rest on masonry piers. The approaches 
at each end will consist of earth embankments and short 
timber trestles. The structure will carry a single track 
railroad, two foot walks and two roadways. The latter 
will be supported on cantilever brackets outside the 
trusses and will be separated from the railroad track by 
screens. The footwalks will be inside the trusses. 

Up to the present time over $400,000 have been ex- 
enied on the bridge, and the status of work is about as 
oliows: One-half of the metal for the superstructure is 

rolled, one pivot pier and one draw pier on the Iowa side 
are sunk to bedrock, and two channel piers are sunk, 
one to a depth of 45 ft. and the other to a depth of 60 ft. 
The metal is on hand and partially riveted up for the 
caissons of the other channel pier and the other pivot 
pier on the Nebraska side. From this time forward 
work will be pushed with all possible speed, as the 
bridge must—in order to earn the aid tax—be completed 
ready for traffic by March 1, 1896. 

J. A. L.Waddell, M. Am. Soe. C. E., is Chief En po 
.Am., 








and his principal assistant, Lee;Treadwell, Assoc. 
Soc. C. E. is in charge of construction. 

The Phoenix Bridge Co., of Phoenixville, Pa., and 
Sooysmith & Co., of New York City, are contractors for 
the superstructure and substructure respectively. 


Wenatchee, Wash.—The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co. has a contract to put ina 70 ft. approach to the 
bridge over the Big Columbia River, on the Great North- 
ern road, at Wenatchee, Wash. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Chicago Junction Railway & Union Stockyards Co., 
quarterly, 114 per cent. upon the preferred stock and a 
semi-annual 4 per cent. on its common stock, payable 
July 1. 

ie Moines & Fort Dodge, 4 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable August 1. 

Fitelbary, semi-annual, $2 per share, payable July 15. 

Maine Central, quarterly, $1.50 per share. 

Manhattan, quarterly, 144 per cent. on the capital 
stock, payable July 1. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, 376 per cent. on its first pre- 
ferred stock, being at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
| payable July 15. 
orthern Central, semi-annual, 3 per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock, payable July 15, 

Quincy Ratiroad Bridye Co., semi-annual, $5 per share, 
payable July 1. 

: utland, semi-annual, 2 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable July 1. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 
| Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 
Mineral Range, annual, Hancock, Mich.. July 9. 
Hancock & Calumet, annual, Hancock, Mich., July 9. 


| Technical Meetings. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
hold its annual meeting at Detroit, Mich., June 25, 26, 








| 


27, 28. 
The International Railway Congress will meet at the 
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Imperial Institute, London, England. beginning June 

The American Suciety of Civil Engineers will hold its 
— convention at Nantasket Beach, commencing 
eune 5 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at: 2 p.m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at: Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Troauois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 
mer: September and November, at Fa m. 

e Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
- in January, April, August and Novemher. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 
8 p. ta. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
__ the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 Kast Twenty-third street New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 


Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except, ae uly, August and 
ens when they are held on the second Tuesday 
onlv. 

The Montana Societ 
Helena, Mont., on the thir 
7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club 
Public Library ape 9 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

‘he Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O.,on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p. m. ‘Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundrynen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesda 
of each month. B. W. Gardner, Monadnock Block, Chi 
“— is secretary of the association. 

he Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell Uni- 
versity meets on Friday of each week at 2:30 p. m., frem 
October to May, inclusive, at its association rooms in 
Lincoln Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Engineer’s Club of Philadelphia. 

At a meeting of the Club on June 15 Wm. D. Beatty 
read a paper on “‘The Philadelphia & Reading Coal Stor- 
age Plants,’”’ which was illustrated .with lantern slides 
and charts, and the paper was discussed by C. W. Hunt, 
President of the C. W. Hunt Company, of New York; 
James M. Dodge, President, and Charles Piez, Chief En- 
Gneer of the Dodge Coal Storage Company, Nicetown, 

*hiladelphia. 
The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 

A regular meeting of the Civil Engineers’ Club was 
held June 11th, 32 members and visitors present. 
The paper of the evening was by Mr. Frank Aborn, en- 
titled, “Some Facts Concerning Drawing for Engineers.”’ 
It was avery interesting paper. The practical impor- 
tance of this increasing cal valuable means of commun- 
icating ideas and the — method of “ne skill by 
free hand practice were illustrated in a clear, practical 
manner. 

Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati. 

At the April meeting Mr. G. Bouscaren read a paper 
on “ A Pure Water Supply for Cincinnati,’ in which he 
favored the adoption of sand filtration for purifying the 
Ohio River water for that ee. 

At the May meeting Mr. W. M. Venable read a paper 
on *‘ Long Distance Transmission of Energy by Electric- 
ity.’’ Both of the papers mentioned were printed. Three 
new members were elected. A permanent standing 
committee on Ship Canal from the Ohio River to the 
Lakes was announced and delegates to represent the 
Club in the Central Board of Business Organizations 
were appointed. 

Local Freight Agents’ Association. 

The national convention of Local Freight Agents’ 
Local Associations was held in New York June 11, 12 and 
13. This convention is composed of representatives of 
local associations in the apoyo cities of the country, 
and each association sends at least one delegate, who is 
expected to a paper. The attendance was about 300 
there being from three to ten freight agents from each 
of the pricipal cities. 
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Papers were read on anumber of interesting topics 
connected with the management of large freight sta- 
tions, and considerable information was brought out in 
the discussions which followed. We expect to report 
these discussions in a future issue. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 

ear: President, Lot Brown (C., B. & Q.) Chicago ; 

ice-President, J. A. a (L. & N.), St. Louis ; Sec- 
retary, J. V. Braden (P., C., C. & St. L.), Wheeling; 
Treasurer, C. H. Newton (Wabash), Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
The next meeting is to be held at Chicago June 9, 1893. 

During their four days’ stay in New York the mem- 
bers of the association spent a large part of their time in 
sight-seeing. Wednesday morning was taken up with a 
visit to Coney Island, and on Thursday the principal 
freight terminals of New York Harbor were visited, the 
New York local agents taking the visitors around on a 
steamer. Friday was devoted to the inspection of ocean 
steamships in the harbor and a trip to Asbury Park as 
the guests of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. T. F. Jordan, Superintendent of Bridge Con- 
struction on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, died of con- 
sumption at his home in Hicksville, O., last week. 


—Mr. W. P. Kimble has been appointed Division Engi- 
neer of the third and fourth divisions of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio, with headquarters at Galion, O., 
vice Mr. J. W. Morris, transferred. 


—Mr. G. S. Taylor has been appointed Receiver of the 
New Orleans & Southern Railroad in the suit brought b 
Joseph Price, the President of the company, whose head- 
quarters are in London. Mr. Taylor is at present Secre- 
tary and General Manager of the railroad. 


—Mr. F. M. Baker, of Owego, N. Y., has been appointed 
by Governor Morton one of the New York State Com- 
missioners to the Cotton States and International Ex- 
hibition which is to be held at Atlanta, Ga., next fall. 
Mr. Baker is General Superintendent of the Addison & 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


—Mr. Patrick Buchan, one of the Directors of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, also one of the mem- 
bers of the Ohio & Mississippi Consolidation Committee, 
died in London last week. e€ was prominent in the 
arrangements leading to the consolidation of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern and the Okio & Mississippi 


—Mr. C. H. Morehouse, who has been acting as passen- 
ger agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at El 

aso, Tex., has been = ong general agent at Denver. 
Mr. Morehouse will fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. A. P. Tanner, who has been appointed to 
the position of General ta Agent of the Colorado 
Midland by Receiver G. W. Ristine. 


—Mr. James Menzies has recentiy been appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent of the railroads oper- 
ated by the Plant System, with headquarters at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The appointment follows the promotion of Mr. 
tae mrt formerly Division Freight Agent, to be Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Plant System. 


—Mr. Edward P. Murray, who died at Chicago on June 
7, was formerly a well-known railroad man and at oue 
time Division Superintendent of the Canada Southern. 
He was afterward General Superintendent of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Kansas City Railroad, with headquarters at 
Toledo, and was later engaged in contracting work 
and was one of the builders of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad. Recently he had been engaged in various en- 
terprises in Chicago. 


—Mr. C. A. Hammond, the well-known Secretary of 
the American Society of Railroad Superintendents, has 
been appointed General Manager of the Standard Rail- 
road Equipment Co., whose office is in the Central Build- 
ing, 143 Liberty s:reet, New York City. Mr. Ham- 
mond’s long experience as a railroad superintendent and 
civil engineer make him peculiarly well qualified for a 
place of this kind. He will give special attention to the 
maintenance of way ar handled by the Standard 
Co., prominent among which is the C. A. C. tie plate. 


—Mr. John M. Rose, Secretary of the Cape Fear & 
Yadkin Valley Railroad, died at hishomein Fayetteville, 
N. C., last week. Mr. Rose was 79 years of age and ha' 
kin Valiey 
Railroad in some capacity ever since the first rail was 
laid, having been its Secretary and Treasurer for the last 
40 consecutive years. He was in the early days of rail- 
roading in North Carolina, Secretary of the old Western 
Railroad, extending from Fayettevi le to the coalfields of 
Chatham County, and prior to that time was the mana- 

er of the old plank road system in central North 

arolina. He was a man of ability and was highly 
esteemed by his neighbors and the people of his state 
generally. 


—Mr. Carlton W. Paris has been ay po‘nted Assistant 
General Passenger Agent of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, and will assume the duties of the position on 
July 1, with headquarters at Cincinnati. Mr. George B. 
Warfel, at present Assistant General Passenger Agent at 
Cincinnati, will be transferred to St. Louis. Mr. Paris 
was formerly connected with the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railroad for nearly 28 years, most of that time as Central 
Passenger Agent at Cincinnati. He resigned soon after 
the consolidation with the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern, and after that for a time was with the passenger de- 

artment of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
jer He has not, however, been in railroad service for 
the last year. 


—Several changes in the Transportation Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad were announced last week. 
Mr. E. F. Brooks, Superintendent of the Maryland divi- 
sion of the Philadelp ia, Wilmington & Baltimore, has 
been appointed to the Superintendency of the New York 
division, to succeed Mr. Joseph Crawford, who, on ac- 
count of illness, has been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence. Mr. William N. Bannard, Superintendent of the 
Altoona division, succeeds Mr. Brooks as Superintend- 
ent of the Maryland division and Mr. Robert E. Mar- 
shall, Superintendent of Motive Power on the Philade]- 

hia, Wilmington & Baltimore road, has been made 
Caporhubendent of the Altoona division. Mr. Clarence 
Mendenhall, Assistant Road Foreman of Engines on the 
2 ew — division, succeeds to the former office of Mr. 

arshall. 


—Mr. A. L. Hopkins was last week elected President 
of the New York, Susquehannah & Western, succeeding 
Mr. Simon Borg, who remains as a director of the com- 

any and will hereafter act _as chairman of the board. 
Mir. Hopkins is at_present Receiver of the Chicago & 
Northern Pacific Railroad, having been appointed to 
that office some weeks ago on the resignation of the 
former three receivers of the property. r. Hopkins is 


well known in railroad circles throughout the countr 
through his long connection with g ete: Hc Aa rai 
roads, particularly the Wabash, the Texas & Pacific and 
the Missouri Pacific. He was Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Wabash up to 1879, and when that line 
became the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, he remained 
with the company until 1889 as Vice-President. During 
this period he became Second Vice-President of the 
Missouri Pacific and the other railroads forming the 
Gould properties in the Southwest, and he has continued 
as director of the Missouri Pacific up to the present 
time, 


—Mr. E. G. Russell, at present Superintendent of the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, has been 
offered the position of General Manager of the Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad, which operates many miles of electric 
street railroad in Brooklyn, N. Y. Itis said that hissal- 
ary will be $12,000 a year. A firm of bankers in New 
York, of which Ex-Governor R. P. Flower is the head, 
has undertaken to reorganize this property and its ma 
for the improvements require the practical rebuilding 
of most of the company’s tracks, and it is desired to 
have a railroad officer of experience in charge of this 
work. Mr. Russell has been Superintendent of the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg since February, 1893, being ap- 
pointed to that position soon after the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad assumed the operation of 
the line. He was formerly for many years with the 
Illinois Central Railroad, and while with that company 
had charge of many important extensions and improve- 
ments. . went to the Illinois Central in 1888 from the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City where he was Assistant 
General Superintendent. On the Illinois Central he was 
Superintendent of several of the divisions of that com- 

any and fora time Superintendent of Transportation. 

is last position was as Superintendent of the Western 
Lines with headquarters at Dubuque, Ia., one of the most 
important superintendencies of the company. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Chicago, Burlington d& Quincy.—The Burlington 
Route has established headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. J. 
N. Merrill, formerly stationed at Nashville, will be in 
charge as General Southern Agent. <A. E. Martin is also 
transferred from Nashville to Atlanta, and will be 
Traveling Freight Agent. H. C. Piper, recently at 
Chattanooga, will be Traveling Passenger Agent. 


Mineola & Pittsburg.—A meeting of the Directors of 
this company, recently organized to build a short railroad 
in Texas, was held in Mineola, Tex., June 10. : 
Read, of Mineola. was elected President, and W. C. Har- 
grave, of Pittsburg, Tex., Vice-President. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—Elijah Smith, of New York, 
was elected President of the Oregon Improvement Co., 
at Portland, Or., June 18, by a majority of 5,380 votes 
over W. H. Starbuck, the present President. The new 
Board of Directors elected is composed of Henry Fail- 
ing, C. P. Lewis, C. A. Dolph, William M. Ladd and J. 
Bourne, Jr., of Portland, and Edwin S. Hooley, W. J. 
Hoffman, James B. O'Neill, Charles McQuade and 
Charles Schultz, of New York. The Board meets in two 
weeks to elect other officers of the company. 


Santa Fe, Prescott & Phanix.—W. A. Drake has been 
appointed Chief Engineer of this company, with head- 
quarters at Prescott, Ariz. Mr. Drake will have charge 
of the Engineering Department, as also the Department 
of Track, Bridges and Building, and Water Service, re- 
porting to the President and General Manager. 


Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern.—At 
the annual meeting of the Weatherford, Mineral Wells 
& Northwestern Railway, held at Weatherford, Tex., 
June 11, L. H. Fouts was re-elected President, and E. R. 
Standish Secretary and Treasurer. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Atlantic & Superior.—Robinson, Fleming & Co., 
London, have invited applications for £500,000 first mort- 
gage 4-per cent. 20-year bonds of this company, being a 
part of the authorized issue of £4,000,000. The issue price 
is 99. Itis stated that the Government of Canada has 
euaranteed the interest on the bonds. The Government 
wthorities correct this by stating that the Government 
has merely agreed to accept the deposit of certain funds 
a the company and to pay 3 per cent. on such depos- 
ited sums. 


Belton & Northwestern.—The projectors of this 
Texas company, just organized, have engaged Mr. M. 
W. Wombaugh, of Galveston, to make the surveys from 
Belton, Tex., for a connection with the St. Louis South- 
western at McGregor. G. C. Pendleton, of Belton, is 
President. 


Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf.—The Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma has handed down a decision dismissing the 
appeal of the United States Government for an injunc- 
tion against the railroad. The construction of the road 
from South McAlester to Oklahoma will therefore now 
be pushed to completion at once. The injunction was 
simply to prevent the company from changing the line 
of its original survey, and the decision in its favor, the 
officers say, will effect a large saving for construction 
and also subsequent operating expenses. The division 
under construction is 112 miles long, and about 2C miles 
is now completed and in operation. . 


Depew & Southwestern.—This company was incor- 
porated at Albany, N. Y., June 15, to build and operate 
a steam road from the village of Depew to the village of 
Blaisdell, in Erie County, a distance of 10 miles. The 
capital is $500,000,and the directors are Wilson S. Bissell, 
A. D. Bissell, H. P. Bissell, Martin Carey, William B. 
Wright, Jr., William G. Meadows, M. L. Luther, F. M. 
Taylor and James Murphy, of Buffalo. 

Depew & Tonawanda.—This company was incorpor- 
ated last week with the Depew & Southwestern to build 
a steam road 10 miles long from Depew to Tonawanda, 
in Erie County. The directors of the road are the same 
as in the Depew & Southwestern road. 


Des Moines & Kansas City.—This company, operat- 
ing about one hundred miles of railroad in Iowa, south of 
Des Moines, and said to be the only narrow gage line in 
the State, is to be made a standard gage road, the present 
gage being three feet. The line extendsfrom Des 
Moines south through Osceola to Gainsville, 112 miles, 
the terminus being a small town in Northern Missouri. 
it is expected to have the change of gage and the other 
improvements, which will be undertaken in connection 
with this work, accomplished during the fall. The 
ownership of the railroad is in the East and it is stated 
that an important extension will be undertaken when 
the gage has been changed. This is said to be in connec- 





tion with the project of the Kansas City & Northern 
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Railroad recently organized at Kansas City, and said to 

be in the interest of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The 

idea is to build a line connecting Gainsville, the terminus 

of the Des Moines & Kansas City Railroad, with Kansas 

wy: to form a new line between Kansas City and Des 
oines. 


Dominion Coal Co.—The 40-mile railroad built by 
this company on Cape Breton, N. S., has just been com- 
pleted and will be opened for both freight and passenger 
trafficon July 1. The railroad extends frem Sydney on 
the north side of the island, where the coal mines of the 
company are situated, to Louisburg on the south shore, 
the distance between the two towns being 42 miles. The 
line is connected with all the important collieries of the 
company, and has been substantially built, and the track 
is laid with 80-lb. rails. Piers have been built at both 
Sydney and Louisburg. The railroad at present has an 
equipment consisting of 400 coal cars of 16 tons capacity 
each, and three locomotives. The line has been carrying 
local traffic for some little time. The opening of the 
through line will give the Dominion Coal Co. a chea 
outlet by water for its coal to New England points, an 
will enable it to maintain shipments from its mines 
throughout the year. Heretofore coal could not be 
shipped during the winter months. Bonds of the 
Dominion Coal Co., to the extent of $1,500,000 have been 
issued for this work and sold at a satisfactory price. 


Flint & Pere Marquett:.—This company each year 
builds a large mileage of logging branches in Michigan 
the usual plan being to have such branches graded an 
the ties supplied by the owners of the lumber mills or 
timber tracts which will be benefited by the branch, the 
railroad company then putting down the rails and opera- 
ting the line as long as the timber lasts. In 1894 nearly 
20 miles of such temporary lumber branches were built, 
and this year about 4 miles of track has been laid on 
such temporary branches. One of these lines, two miles 
long, has been built for J. S. Stearns, near Bennett, in 
Lake County, and the other two miles near Beaverton, 
Mich. In addition, about five miles of line has been 
located ready for grading in Lake County for James 
Foley, of Ludington. 


Kaslo & Slocan.—About 400 men are now reported 
to be at work on the construction of this railroad, in the 
southern part of British Columbia. J. Hendry, of Van- 
couver, B.C., has the contract for the work and he 
states that 1,000 men will be engaged on the grading be- 
fore July. Most of the sub-contracts have been let and 
the work now going on is between Kaslo and Cody 
Creek. It is expected to complete the entire line by 
October next. e construction work will be easy. The 
maximum grades are 3 per cent. The building of this 
line will give the important mining districts in southern 
British Columbia an outlet to Spokane, Wash., and the 
line will have heavy shipments of ore as soon as it is 
ready for traffic. 


New Castle & Meeker.—J. W. Dean, Chief Engineer 
of the newly projected railroad between New Castle and 
Meeker, Col., has just arrived in the city, accompanied 
by a party of New York capitalists over the route. He 
estimates that it will require $500,000 to build and equip 
the road, and the prospects are excellent for securing the 
required funds. 


New Orleans & Western.—Engineers are now mak 
ing surveys and securing right of way for this projected 
railroad at New Orleans. The route over which the com- 
pany proposes to build is not known, the projectors de- 
clining to make their plans public at the present time. 
Recently Mr. D. B. Morey, formerly of the traffic de- 
partment of the Illinois Central at New Orleans, has been 
made Secretary and Treasurer. 


Northwestern Elevated.—At a meeting of the Colum- 
bia Construction Co., last week, a resolution was adopted, 
calling a special meeting of the stockholders July 13 for 
the purpose of voting on a proposition to increase the 
canital stock from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. This company 
holds the c »ntract for the construction of the Northwest- 
ern Elevated Railroad (Chicago), and it is proposed to push 
that entire work to an early completion. A short time 
ago the stockholders were given an opportunity to sub- 
scribe for $2,000,000 Northwestern Elevated bonds at 90 
with a stock bonus of 100 per cent. The total authorized 
bond issue of the latter company is $15,000,000, Lut it is 
stated that no more bonds than are actually required to 
cover the cost of the construction of the line will be 
issued. 


Port Huron & Lexington.—The grading on the 
railroad is now completed north of Port Huron, Mich. 
to a point above Gratiot Beach, and is being hurried 
forward as fast a3 possible. The rails have been ordered, 
and the contractors, Tick Bros., of Detroit, expects to 
turn the road over to the company by August1. E. H. 
Brennan, of Toledo, is President and General Manager. 


St. Louis, Avoyelles & Southern.—J. W. Sylvester, 
Chief Engineer of this road, beg built from Bunkie to 
Port Allen, La., reports that the line was graded a 
distance of 26 miles from Bunkie to Simsport, and that 
the first shipment of rails has been made from Joliet 
Ill. This part of the line will be constructed by Sept. 
next. 


South Carolina & Geo'gia.—The company has ac- 
uired extensive and valuable terminal facilities at 
‘harleston. S. C. It has obtained from that city the 
necessary local legislation and from property owners 
the right of way that will enable it to extend its line to 
the property mentioned. 


Southwestern Air Line.—A party of capitalists were 
last week inspecting this line of railroad in North Caro- 
lina, between Charlotte and its terminus, near Morgan- 
ton, N. C., with a view to building the road to and 
beyond Morganton, west. 


Terminal Railway of Buffalo.—This company has 
been incorporated to operate a steam road from a point 
at or near Blaisdell to the town of Depew, near Buffalo. 
The capital is $500,000, and the directors are John M. 
Brinker, Robert W. Jones, H. L. Sprague, Algernon 
McKay, Charles F. Smith, A. J. Grant, Frank Ham- 
mond, William Baker and Charles E. Harmon, of Buf- 
falo. 

Toronto, Hamilten & Buffalo.—The contract for 
the important tunnel on this line in the western portion 
of Hamilton, Ont., was let last week to Andrew Onder- 
donk, of Chicago. The work is to be carried on night 
and day until completed. A conference was held in the 
Grand Central Station last week between officers of this 
company and the President of the Michigan Central to 
arrange the details of the traffic contract between this 
company and the Michigan Central which was referred 
to in this column last week. 


Troy & New England.—About seven miles of this 
railroad, southeast of Troy, N. Y., are to be built this 
year and contracts for this section of the line have re- 


cently been let, The road will be substantially built and 


will carry freight, but will be operated by electricity. 
The project has been talked of for some time and surveys 
were made several years ago for the line from Troy to 
the state line, but actual work was never begun until 
the contracts above referred to were made. The line is 
to begin in the southeast portion of Troy at the terminus 
of the Troy City Railway and it will extend thence 
southeast to Averill Park. Tl e contracts so far given out 
include the grading, ties and rails, electrical equipment, 
steam plant and some of the cars. T. W. Harris & Co., 
of New York City, will do the grading and tracklaying, 
and up to the present time about two miles has been 
grad . The railroad to Averill Park is to be in operation 

y Aug. 1. Westinghouse generators, motors and engines 
and Manning boilers will be used. The control of the syn- 
dicate is invested in an executive committee, of which 
George T. Lane, of Troy, ischairman. Wm. G. Raymond, 
of Troy, is Engineer for the syndicate. The grading is 
light throughout. There will be 10 small iron bridges, 
but temporary trestles will be built to insure completion 
by Aug. 1. e road is suburban in character; but 
there are considerable manufacturing interests in the 
villages of West Sand Lake and Averill Park which will 
furnish freight. 


Virginia, Fredericksburg & Western.—The county 
courts of Northumberland and King George counties, 
Virginia, have ordered a vote to be taken in each count 
on the proposition to subscribe to the stock of this road. 
The vote will probably be taken next month. This 
project is fora line south of Fredericksburg, Va., through 
the northern neck of Virginia. 


Winnipeg & Hudson Bay.—It is announced by the 
President of the company, Hugh Sutherland, that the 
grading for this line will begin immediately at a point 
near Gladstone on the Manitoba & Northwestern road 
about 50 miles northwest of Winnipeg. It is expec 
to complete about 125 miles of the line this season. The 
surveys are still in progress under Chief Engineer 
Stewart and as soon asthe location is finished the sub- 
contracts will be given out. Grant, Foley Bros & Co., 
of St. Paul, have the contract for the section to be con- 
structed this year. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Allezheny & Kinzna.—Judge Barrett, in a Special 
Term of the Supreme Court of New York, has just de- 
cided in favor of the bondholders, the action brought 
against S. S. Bullis and Mills Barse, directors of 
the railroad, and the Central Trust Co., of New York, 
which has been pending for years in the Supreme Court. 
The company was organized with a capital stock of 
$500,000, Messrs. Bullis and Barse owning a majority of 


for the extension of the line and a merger with several] 
small railroads. Bonds were issued to secure a loan, but 
the bondholders claim that Bullis and Barse neglected 
to comply with the conditions of the mortgage by 
placing under this lien 30,000 acres of timber land along 
the railroad valued at $18 an acre. The bondholders 
brought suit, and the court has sustained the charges 
made by them. Judge Barrett finds that Messrs. Bullis 
and Barse were unable to convey the land in question, 
and that the bondholders are entitled todamages. Sixty 
days are allowed to the defendants to convey the prop- 
erty tothe Trust Co.,in accordance with the require- 
ments of the mortgage. Otherwise they must pay the 
Trust Co. over $292,000 damages sustained by the bond- 
holders. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The statement of 
earnings for April shows a gross increase of $38,325 over 
last year, and with reduced expenses of $78,799 a net gain 
of $117,124. Compared with 1893 gross earnings are $600,928 
behind, and net earnings are ,878 less. The increased 
gross earnings occur on the St. Louis & San Francisco 
and Colorado Midland, the main line and Atlantic & 
Pacific showing lessened receipts. Expenses were also 
reluced on all divisions except the Atlantic & Pacific, 
=. increased $10,524. The comparative statement 
follows: 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE PROPER. 





Month of April: 1894-95. 1893-94. Inc. or Dec. 
Mileagwe ....cccccccccecerccce ° 6,481 6,695 D. 214 
Gross earn.... ...... cadeneee $2,356,962 $2,393,776 D. $36,813 
OnER. CBP. occces. ceces-c2 seve 1,947,011 2,003,007 D. 55,996 

NGb CAPT .0000000sccvccccsoce $409,951 $390,769 I. $19,182 

Since July 1: 

GEOSD CBG. occ cccccccccsceee $24,366,568 $27,084.858 D. $2,718,289 
QDEF. CXPecccce coccececsccccs 18,487,494 18,918,937 D. 431,443 





Net earn...........--- + - $5,879,074 $8,165,920 D. $2,286,845 
ATOHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—ENTIRE SYSTEM. 








April: 
Mileage. Decxeses neon envase 9,108 9.321 D. 218 
oS ee i rrr . $3,311,248 $3,272,923 TI. $38,325 
MIRE GES s cccesecacscacsedes 2,632,496 2,716,296 D. 78,780 
MGR GUE <2 cscccevedccdae $678,752  $561,6:7 I. $117,124 
Since July 1: 
Gross CAIN......20.+...-6 «++$33,597,302 $36,182,406 D. $2.58 ,1°4 
Oper. GE cccccossvadascecces 24,885,553 25,789;453 D. 004.0009 
Net@atitisccsccses wuaaeed $8,711,719 $10,392,853 D. $1,681,103 


The Joint Executive Reorganization Committee of the 
company annouces that the time within whic 1 deposits 
of bonds and stock may be made _under the reorganiza 
tion plan has been extended to July 8, after which de 
posits will be received only upon penalty of 1 per cent. on 
the paramount. The committee announces the following 
deposits with the Union Trust Co. of New York: Genera! 
mortgage fours, $122,466,000 of a total issue of {129,320,- 
767; seconds, Class A, $75,435,500 of a total issue of $79,- 
937,500 ; seconds, Class B, $4,884,500 of a total issue of $5,- 
000,000; stock, 934,089 shares of a total issue of $1,020,000. 


Baltimere & Lehigh.—An effort is being made to 
harmonize the management of the Baltimore & Lehigh 
Railroad Co. in Maryland with the management of that 
part of the line located in Pennsylvania. Ata result of 
the litigation about the road during several years, the 
divisions were sold some time ago. The part of the road 
in Pennsylvania was sold under a decree of the courts in 
that state, and the part in Maryland was sold under a 
decree of the United States Court in Maryland. The two 
divisions were bought by different purchasers, and since 
the sales there has bees a lack of harmony in the man- 
agement of the two sections. 


Chat'anooga Union.—The Alabamba Great Southern 
Railway purchased the Chattanooga Union and Union 
Railways, at Chattanooga, on June 18, securing terminal 
facilities in the _ The two roads completely encircle 
the city, and have branches to six outlying suburbs. The 
roads were sold under a decree of the United States 





Court, and were bid in at $110,000. The oes is honded 
for $600,000, The Alabama Great Southern has held a 


this stock. Prior to 1890 negotiations were in progress | 5 


controlling interest since 1891. The lines include 43 miles 
of track. 


Cuesapeake, Ohio & Southwesteru.—A long ex- 

cted decision was handed down by the Kentucky 

ourt of Avo last week in the decree that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville cannot acquire or buy the property of 
the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern from Louisville 
to Memphis, with valuable terminal facilities at Louis- 
ville, Paducah and Memphis. The court sustained in- 
junction proceedings begun in the lower court at the in- 
stigation of the Governor of Kentucky, who held that 
the Constitution prevented the gee of competing or 
parallel lines. The court held that there was no pro- 
vision in the Constitution by which the road cout be 
acquired. The Louisville & Nashville held its charter 
as a defense, but the court held that this pertained only 
to the purchase of branch lines. In conclusion, the 
court holds: 

“The — of a state to foster competition, and, by 
reasonable enactments, prevent monopoly of railroad 
transportation, seems to be well recognized, and the fact 
that nearly two-thirds of the states have now and have 
had for years provisions either in their constitutions or 
statutes similar to that in our Constitution, and the 
power to enforce them have never been questioned, seems 
to be persuasive of their validity, and convincing of 
their necessity. Such state laws are not, in a proper 
sense, regulations of interstate commerce, nor does their 
enforcement infringe upon the power of Congress to 
regulate such commerce.’’ The decision largely aug- 
ments the effort of the Illinois Central to get control of 
the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern. The Illinois 
Central now holds in trust for the Louisville & Nashville 
the bonds of the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern. The 
Tllinois Central has been anxious to retain individual 
control, and was prepared to contest the claims of the 
Louisville & Nashville had the lower court been re- 
versed. Now that the Louisville & Nashville cannot 
acquire the property, it is thought that the Illinos Cen- 
tral will operate it as soon as the receivership can be 
terminated. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The statement of 
earnings for April shows a gain over 1894 in passenger 
and general income, but a considerable decrease in 
freight. Fixed charges were increased $17,752, and a de- 
ficit of $19,707 resulted, compared with a surplus of 
$43,075 in 1894, a surplus of $53,313 in March, and deficits 
of $208,619 in February, and $105,264 in January. For 
four months a deficit of $280,273 is shown, against a 
= of $535,762 in 1894. The statement is tabulated 

elow: 

















Month of April: 1895. 1894. Inc. or dec. 
2 re senna $1,435,415 $1,650,630 D. $215,214 
) ee errr rrree 565,444 541.491 =i, *26,953 
ORG acccc <cacce acces 334,285 303,526 =I. *3 ,759 
Grossearn.... 0 ......00- $2.318,145 $2,495,617 D. $157,502 

OTe OE ircccce csccce--< 1,542,852 1,655,324 OD. 112,472 
IES. sccnacsccsus $795,293 $849,323 «WD. ~—«$45,030 
ibe ccdueccscssqae 816,00) 797,248 |? "17,752 
Surplus def.............. $19,707 43,075 D. $62,782 

Jan. 1 to April 30: 

Grossearn__....... .... $9,032,107 $10.280,375 D. $1,248,268 
I GEN cence. cacee sane 6,052,380 6.505,622 D. 503,242 
OUI dc adcidcdans-<0< $2,979,727 $3724,753 D. $715,9'6 
GE dandédccece saxcce 3 260,000 3138,9)91 I. 7 9°09) 
Surplus def...... ....---- $280,273 $535,762 D. $816,035 


Chicago, Peo-ia & St. Louis.—Judge Allen, of the 
United States Court at Springfield, Ill., has issued: n 
order authorizing Receiver Bostworth to issue $200,0L0 
additional receivers’ certificates to secure right of way 
through and terminal facilities in a ; for store 
ballasting thé roadbed north of Springfield and South of 
Glen Carbon, for oe steel spans for wo den 
trestles across the Sangamon River and other purposes. 


Consolidations in New England.—tThe long antici- 
pated absorption of the Concord & Montreal by the Bos- 
ton & Maine is about to take plice. The shareholders 
of both roads have been summoned to meet June 29 to 
Vote on a lease for 91 years. All the details of the plan 
have not been given out, but in a general way it contem- 
plates the assumption by. the lessee of all fixed charges 
and the payment of a rental equal to 7 per cent. on 
all classes of Concord & Montreal stock. The stock 
of the Concord & Montreal road ix to be in:reased 
$1,200,000 and sold at about $125 per share, the proceeds 
to go toward retiring the floating debt, to pay the awerd 
in the Manchester & Lawrence suit, to build two new 
bridges over the Merrimac and improve the terminals at 
Manchester. 

The Concord-road lay right in the midst of the terri- 
tory covered by the Boston & Maine. It not only ran 
through the middle of the field but branched out on the 
southern and northern sides, and made important con- 
nections. The Boston & Maine will now have nearly 
every mile of line in Northern New England east of Ver- 
mont. Controlling, through the ownership of stock, the 
Maine Central, St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain and 
Portland & Rochester roads, it will have a complete mo- 
nopoly in the territory indicated. 

e shall then have the mileage of New England 
divided up as follows: 





Miles. 
Bos‘on & Maine (owned and leased).......  .. ...eeeeeeee 1,743 
Controls in adGiLiON............eeeeeeceeeceee. | cece eeeeeees 1,01 
RN i aaccadededas nd deasednanadkeead ~Scanaed 2,762 
New York, New Haven & Hartford . atde 1,451 
New York & New England . 559 
WICH BCE soe cc cccccccotececccoseces 40 
Boston & Albany .... .........+5- one 
Comizel VERBOSE cc cccs (cccccccccccccceceecceccece: uaasnadade 772 
Six companies, total mileage.............. a iat teaadee 6.383 


Poor’s Manual gives the entire railway mileage of New 
England in 1893 as 7,019; and it will be seen that all 
but an insignificant portion is now in the control of six 
companies. And the end is not yet. There is a strong 
probability that the Fitchburg it no distant day wili go 
to the Boston & Maine and the New England tothe New 
Haven system. Then we snould expect to see important 

rts of the Central Vermont passing into the hands of t 1e 

oston & Mainesystem. The Boston & Albany, even now 
the smallest of all the systems, is expected to maintaia 
its independent and profitable existence, but if an 
change were to come in the distant future it would ten 
to fall into the arms of the related part of the Vanderbilt 
system to thesouth. Competition never was a marked 
feature of the railroad business in New England. It is 
now doomed to complete destruction.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


Georgia & Alabama.—The Savannah, Americus & 
Montgomery, which was recently sold at foreclosure to 
representatives of the bondholders, is to be reorganized 
under the above name. The charter of the new company 
is now being prepared, and other matters relating to the 





reorganization are piogressing favorably. It is said that 
an agreement has a y been made with a strong syn- 
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dicate to underwrite the first mortgage bonds of thenew 
company. 

Georgia Southern & Florida.—President W. Check- 
ley Shaw announces that no change will be made in the 
organization of this line,which recently passed underthe 
control of the Southern Railway. The road willcontinue 
to be operated under a seperate management instead of 
being merged with the Southern Railway. Somechanges 
will be made in the Board of Directors. President Spen- 
cer and Second Vice-President A. B. Andrews, of the 
Southern Railway, being elected members, 


Missouri Pacifie.—Stockholders of the Missouri 
Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern com- 
panies held a special meeting in St. Louis June 12, the 
meeting being a formal one, called to ratify the action of 
the directors in funding the floating debt of the two 
companies, in accordance with the plan announced some 
time ago. The resolution of ratification was passed by a 
unanimous vote. The plan provides for the execution of 
trust notes amounting to $12,000,000, this amount being 
sufficient to include the whole floating debt, and leave a 
surplus to be devoted to other purposes. The notes do 
not constitute a lien upon the roads, satisfactory col- 
lateral security, stocks and bonds held in the companies’ 
treasury as assets, being given 4s assets. 


Monterey & Mexican Gulf.—A dispatch from the 
City of Mexico announces that the Mexican Government 
yesterday recognized the transfer of the Monterey & Mexi- 
can Gulf Railroad to the Belgian syndicate, which holds 
the majority of the bonds. The amountof cashinvolyed in 
the transfer is said to be $4,000,000 arranged for by A. 
Fresse, representative of the syndicate, who is now in 
Mexico. The transfer may cause some changes in the 
management. 


New York, Lake Erie & W: stern.—The statement 
of earnings for April is published below: 





























1894. 1895. Inc. or dec. 
ere $1,949.373 = $2,017,247 $67,874 
OPP, CXP....cccccccccceccce 1 50,423 1,493,447 D 6,980 

Balance .......0.0eeseeec8 $418,945 $523,800 I. $71,854 
OT ere pes 169,073 197,614 a 28,541 
Net earn .. ...... Ra $279,872 $326,186 I. $46313 
Loss auxiliary co’s... 57,519 60,395 I. 2,876 
Net of system ........... $222,353 $265,791 I. $43,437 
October 1 to April 30: 
CADE DRED oc cncncse seaeee $14.861.624 $14,609,570 D. $261,054 
Oper. OXP.....20-0c00 sseee 10,805,580  10709,260 D. ‘ 
Te ee $1,056.014 $3,891.310 D. $164,734 
eS Or ore ere 1,322,504 1,367,067 —I.: 44,563 
A GRP 5c ce cge cst scnk $2,733,540 $2,524,243 D $209,297 
Loss auxiliary co’s ....... 276 622 372,578 =I. 95,955 
Net of system............ $2,455,918 $2,151,665 D. $305,253 
The gross earnings include, for both years, the income 


from other sources, with the exception of interest on 
securities, and the working expenses include the deduc 
tions from income, with the exception of the fixed 
charges and the state taxes. 


The bill for the foreclosure of the second consolidated 
mortzage has been filed in the United States Circuit 
Court a; New York, aid an order has been entered by 
Judge Lacombe appointing the same receivers who now 
have control of the property. When default was made 
in interest charges on the funded coupon bonds of 1885, 
on June 1, it was understood that some mortgage would 
be sele:ted for foreclcsure. The proceedings for the fore- 
closure of the second consolidated mortgage have been 
undertaken merely as a preliminary te the reorganiza- 
tion. The Erie security holders have already lodged 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. their assent to any plan which 
may be formulated by that firm. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—It was officially 
announced this week that about $9,500,000 new stock and 
$3,287,500 convertible debenture certificates will be issued 
on Sept. 1 for the purpose of carrying on the extensive 
improvements which are under way between New York 
ona Boston. Most of the proceeds will be used in the 
elimination of grade crossings and the enlargement of 
terminals. Stockholders and holders of debentures will 
be allowed to subscribe for the new issues at par to the 
amount of one-fourth of their present holdings. Vice- 
President Hall made the following statement in regard 
to the issue of the new securities: 

In the first place, the improvements between New York 
and New Haven are to be continued upon the same scale 
and upon the general plan already begun, but there re- 
main the four-tracking of the Harlem River branch and 
the work in Stamford-and Bridgeport, which will require 
large expenditures. Improvements at New Haven will 
also absorb a considerable amount. The work in elimi- 
nating grade crossings generally is also to proceed. At 
the time the convertible debenture certificates were au- 
thorized, in 1892, there was no expectation of leasing the 
Old Colony Railroad, with its mileage of about 625 miles. 
The business into the territory occupied by the Old Col- 
ony had only in a very small measure come over the New 
Haven road. Since its lease a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of business, destined to and from Old Colony 
territory, has been transferred to the main line between 
New York and Boston. The increase in this business 
has required unforeseen expenditures for terminals. 
The company has already purchased, in and about Har- 
lem River, real estate to the amount of three-quarters of 
a million dollars. It has also been obliged to invest very 
large amounts of capital in the city of Providence and 
elsewhere for terriinals and station facilities. Tak- 
ing all together the money provided by the first is- 
sue of debentures has substantially all been expended, 


but there is another need and use for money for the 
benefit of the owners of the property. The ideal position 
for them to occupy would be to acquire all the fixed ob- 


ligations, whether by leasehold or by interest on mort- 
gages, and to own the entire property managed and 
operated by the company free from any burden upon the 
ingome except the inevitable taxes. Considerable invest- 
ments have also been made in the purchase of the stock 
and bonds of the leased lines, in acccrdance with the 
company’s charter, and as time goes on this policy of the 
company will undoubtedly be continued. The largely 
increased business which the company has assumed in 
its traffic arrangements necessitates a corresponding in- 
crease in ready capital with which to handleit. The 
present business of the company is as good as could be 
expected, and the outlook for the future seems bright. 
While there is no probability of an immediate resum 
tion of dividends on a 10 per cent. basis, yet there is 
great confidence that regular dividends at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum can be maintained upon the in- 
creased capital, 


Northern Central,—The company’s officers now have 
control of the entire Sparrow’s Point Division. The five- 


mile seetion between Dunkirk and Sparrow’s Point, 
which, together with therolling stock, was owned by the 


Maryland Steel Co., has been transferred to the Northern 
Central. The entire road is 12 milesin length, and upto 
the period of falling off of work at Sparrow’s Point was 
very profitable. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co,—Last week the 
hearing before the special master in the foreclosure suit 
brought by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of New York 
City, trustee under the consolidated mortgage bonds, 
against the Receivers of the Union Pacific pertaining to 
the settlement of their accounts as former Receivers of 
the company, and the present Receiver, Mr. E. McNeil, 
was closed at Omaha last week, and the matter was 
taken under advisement by the master. 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo.—The directors 
have called a meeting of the stockholders for July 10, to 
vote on a proposition to authorize the issue of $4,000, 
50-year 4!¢ per cent. bonds, and also on the — of 

urchasing the railroad and property of the Trumbull & 

Mahoning Railroad Company. The railroad is a leased 
line of the Pittsburgh & Western, owning a road from 
Newcastle Junction, Pa., to Akron, O.,77 miles. The 
Trumbull & Mahoning is a branch in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, about 10 miles long, built within a year or two. 


Providence & Springfield.—It i; announced that 
four-fifths of the stock of this company had been de- 
posited with the Union Trust Co., of Providence, on June 
12, when the time limit in which that company agreed to 
pay $90 a share forthe stock expired. The purchase of 
this stock is understood to be in the interest of the reor- 
ganization committee of the New York & New England 
as stated in this column last week. M. J. Perry, one o 
the receivers of the New England, is one of the directors 
of the Union Trust Co., of Providence. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court at St. Louis has given a reply to the receivers 
of the St Louis & San Francisco, who six months ago 
asked the Court to grant an order annulling the agree- 
ments whereby four local feeders were leas-d to the St. 
Louis & San Francisco. The roads are the St. Louis, 
Salem & Arkansas, the St. Louis, Kansas City & South- 
western, the Kansas Midland and the Kansas City & 
Western, aggregating 200 miles of track. The Court denies 
the petition, and holdsthat it would be impolitic, in view 
of the improved conditions, to cut off alliances that must 
soon become profitable. 

Savannah & Western.—The Bondholders’ Com- 


mittee, which now claims to represent about 90 per cent. 
of the nonds, has decided not toaccept the terms offered in 


9 | the proposed plan of reorganization of the Central Rail- 


road & — Company of Georgia on the ground that 
the offer is not liberal enough. Particulars of this plan 
were published in this column last week. The interests 
favorable to the plan, in answering this committee, state 
that the Central Railroad & Banking Co. of Georgia 
owns $1,628,000 of the Savannah & Western first mort- 
gage bonds. Under the plan of reorganization, these 

onds so held will be cancelled. The plan also relieves 
the Savannah & Western of tue necessity of financing its 
floating debt, relieves it of a claim of $1,000,000 deficit in 
operating by the Georgia Cent-al Receiver, and a fur- 
ther claim for $1,200,000 on account of equipment. The 
Savannah & Western Bondholders’ Committee, it is as- 
serted, represents $5,400,000 out of $7,755,000, or less than 
70 per cent. of the total issue. 


Southwestern of Georgia.—Messrs. Thomas and 
Ryan have been officially notified by the Southwestern 
Railway Company of its acceptance of the terms of their 

lan for the reorganization of the Central Railroad & 

anking Co. of Georgia. It is expected that similar 
action will be taken by the Augusta & Savannah Rail- 
road Company shortly. 


Worcester, Nashua & Rochester.—The Massachu- 
setts Railroad Commissioners gave a hearing June 14 on 
the petition of the railroad for approval of an issue of 
200,000 bonds, as authorized under the laws recently en- 
acted by the Massachusetts Legislature and also the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire. During the hearing it devel- 
oped that $71,500 bonds had been issued since June 30 of 
last year without the knowledge or approval of the Rail- 
road Commissioners, and a statement was made by 
Charles A. Sinclair, one of the directors of the New 
York, Nuw Haven & Hartford, to the effect that his pre- 
decessors had indulged in systematic stealings which 
amounted to 3 per cent. a year. It was claimed that the 
issue was made in ignorance, and the: chairman of the 
board said that it would be necessary for the company to 
ask the board for approval of an ‘ssue of stock to that 
amount, as it had never been made. This will be done. 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes, 


Immigration, after steadily an for nearly two 
years, has begun to increase again. The May arrivals 
number 49,144, against 33,284 for the month a year ago. 


Freight rates from the coast to the City of Mexico are 
now so low that merchants are ordering unusually large 
quantities of goods from this country and from Europe. 


The Central Vermont has reduced freight rates to the 
West to even a lower point than did the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. By the Ogdensburg line all western rates are now 
on the basis of 30 cents per 100 lbs. (first class) to Chicago. 


Representatives of the principal railroads of the South 
metin New York City June 13 and 15 to discuss the 
renewal of the agreement of the Southern Railway and 
Steamship Association which expires July 31. Mr. St. 
John, of the Seaboard Air Line, was a member of the 
committee which was chosen to draw up an agreement. 


It is reported that some New Orleans merchants have 
combined to establish a line of steamers between 
that port and Colon, and that they have made a contract 
for through billing over the Panama Railroad. It is said 
that in consequence of this the Southern Pacific has 
already reduced freight rates between San Francisco and 
New Orleans about 50 per cent. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has reduced freight rates from 
New York to the West from the regular basis (65 cents, 
first class), New York to Chicago, to 35 cents. The rep- 
resentatives of the road allege that the trunk lines have 
not restored rates as they promised to, and they say they 
have withdrawn their application for admission to the 
Trunk Line Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Texas Car Service Asso- 


NG ciation, at Houston, on June 10, reports were presented 


showing that 643,977 cars were handled during the year, 
being about 63 per cent. more than for the preceding 
yer; but the expenses increased only one per ceut. Over 
¥8 per cent. of the cars were released within three times 
It was decided to re-establish the cotton weighing bureau 
from Aug. 1, the Association being convinced of the ben- 
efits from having a check upon the weights of cotton. 


Several Kansas railroads have notified the commis; 








sioners of that state that they will not_ comply with the 
law passed at the last session of the legislature requiring 
railroads to carry the state militia at one cent per mile 
perman. The roads claim that this law requires service 
to be performed at less than cost which, according to 
Justice Brewer’s decision in the Nebraska case, would be 
unconstitutional; and it is also claimed that the law 
violates the state constitution in giving the penalties to 
the state militia fund. 


The Milk Producers’ Protective Association (Chester, 
N. Y.), which seems to have the support of milk shippers 
in all directions around New York City, has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint alleging 
unjust rates on milk to New York. The list of com- 
panies named in the complaint includes practically every 
road bringing milk to New York. lt is claimed that the 
rates are made unequal by placing towns which are long 
distances apart in the same group; that they are not 
based on the value of the product, the cost of carriage or 
cost of special service; and that other freight requiring 
like special service is carried much cheaper. It is also 
claimed that the fourth section of the law_is violated. 
The complaint seems to have been prepared with great 
care, and the farmers have engaged as counsel Messrs. 
Evarts, Choate & Beaman. 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, June 19, 1895. 

Eastbound rail shipments last week show a consider- 
able decline, attributable undoubtedly tothe concessions 
being made through other gateways. The principal 
sufferer appears to have been the Grand Trunk. The 
reason for this is that at the prevailing low rates on grain 
and dressed meats a point has been reached where this 
line cannot carry the goods without loss and nothing ex- 
cept an absolute necessity for ‘‘ spot cash” would justify 
it in carrying the traffic at a loss. ; ; 

Lake rates are weak and unsettled, owing to the light 
offerings. If it was not for the one-corsying tance the 
bottom would fall out of all lake rates. ith the cut 
rates prevailing on the rail lines there is practically 
nothing but ore being offered the boats. Grain from this 
port will probably barely fill out the line vessels for the 
balance of the month. 

Eastbound rail rates are in as bad a way as last week, 
and there appears no hope for a restoration at present. 
With grain at 15 cents and less and packing house prod- 
ucts 18 cents, a reduction of 12 cents from tariff, the out- 
look is a gloomy one. The Association officials are mak- 
ing heroic efforts to regain lost ground, but amponeeey 
with little success. The action of the Chesapeake 
Ohio in refusing to co-operate with the trunk lines on 
westbound rates, is taken as an indication that the In- 
galls lines do not propose to re-enter the Central Traffic 
agreement at present. 

In the West, however, there are indications that the 
traffic officials have become frightened at the ruin that 
is threatening all the lines if their suicidal policy of cut- 
ting rates is longer persisted in, and at a meeting held 
on June 15 all the southwestern lines voted to restore all 
rates to the southwest and Texas points on June 
This agreement was signed by the Missouri Pacific and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the lines which have been 
accused of making all the trouble. Before this agree- 
ment was reached, however, packing-house product 
rates had fallen to 10 cents per 1001bs. from the Missouri 
to the Mississippi River, and from 1814 to 15 cents from 
Chicago to the Missouri River points, with still further 
reductions in sight. Undoubtedly the avowed 
policy of the Atchison, that it would protect it- 
self in the only way left open to it while in the 
custody of the courts—by making open tariffs unless the 
situation speedily assumed a mmrgeon ye age t—had much 
to do with the resulf. No attempt will be made to form 
a@ new association until rates are restored. The Mis- 
souri Pacific declined to assent to the — amend- 
ments to the agreement of the Western Trunk Lines and 
consequently the only association west of the Mississippi 
River now in working condition is the Western Freight 
Association. Itis elieved, however, that the roads will 
stick to their agreement to restore rates and then again 
take up the question of forming a new association and 
apportioning the business. 

pe effort willbe made by the committee of general 
managers of Eastern lines to hold a meeting next week 
to consider what can be done to restore rates in Central 
Traffic Association territory. 

An attempt is being made also to restore Texas rates 
in Southern Traffic Association territory. The action of 
the Atchison lines, in publishing an open tariff of 18 
cents on packing-house product from Kansas City to 
Texas points, has had the effect of bringing some of the 
other lines to their senses in a measure. When it is 
taken into consideration that this reduction is nearly 40 
per cent. of the established rate, it will be seen how 
great the manipulation has been. 

Rates to Utah common points have been demoralized 
by the action of the Union Pacific in making a cut of 
ps 74 per cent. on first class from the Missouri River 
to Utah common points. The Chicago competitors of 
the Union Pacific have reduced all classes westbound on 
a scale running from 95 cents reduction in first class to 
55 cents on Class E. p 

No progress whatever has keen made in the effort to 
form a new Western passenger association. The meeting 
last week disclosed such radical] differences of opinion that 
the passenger men gave up the job in disgust and went 
home—that is, those of them who were present—many of 
the lines not being represented. . ‘ 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not includin 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the wee 
ending Junel5, amounted to 45,786 tons, against 51,718 
tons during the preceding week, a decrease of 5,932 tons, 
and against 45,861 tons for the corresponding week last 
year. The proportions carried by each road were: 

















WEEK WEEK 
TO JUNE 15. TO JUNE 8. 
Roads. 

Tons. | p.c Tons, | p.c 

Michigan Central........... 2,920 6.4 3,493 6.8 
AS eer 8.7 4,376 8.5 
Lake Shore & Mich. South.| 5,696 12.3 6,131 11.9 
Pitts.,.Ft. Wayne & Chicigo| 5,919 13.0 7,838 15.1 
Pitts..Cin.,Chi. & St. Louis.| 7,598 16.5 5,981 11.5 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 4,321 9.4 5,402 10.4 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....} 2.038 4.4 §,241 10.1 
New York, Chic. & St.Louis} 5.378 at 5,426 10.5 
Chicago & Erie...... xf 6.738 14.7 5,590 10.8 
C., C., C. & St. Louis....... 1,651 3.5 2,237 4.4 
oo MNS RNAse cone 45,786 | 100.0 51,718 | 100.0 




















Of the above shipments 1,335 tons were flour, 17,273 
tons grain and mill stuff, 7,574 tons cured meats, 7,988 
tons dressed beef, 2,349 tons butter, 1,383 tons hides, and 
5,949 tons lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 
30,8 per cent.; the two Pennsylvania lines 29.5 per cent. 
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